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THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, DE CON- 
TEMPTU MUNDI, AND LYCIDAS: EXCERPTS 
FOR A CHAPTER ON LITERARY 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 


By Grorce R. CorrmMan 


One of the most dramatic moments in the ministry of the 
Saviour occurred as a result of his healing a man born blind. 
To the Pharisees who questioned the miracle and tried to 
stone Jesus to death because of his affirmation of divinity, he 
interpreted himself and his mission through the exemplum of 
the good shepherd. For students of literary tradition this para- 
ble has had an important and significant consequence. Its rich 
heritage to humanistic culture in Western Europe is a fruitful 
study yet to be made.’ My purpose here is to emphasize this 
heritage only as it emerges in two distinctive literary produc- 
tions: De Contemptu Mundi by Bernard of Morlais (or 
Morval) , a Cluniac monk of the twelfth century, and Milton’s 
Lycidas. 

The parable with its application is found in the Gospel of 
St. John (10. 1-28). The details of it which captured the 
imagination of mediaeval preacher and poet were the descrip- 
tions of the intruder—the thief and the robber who climbed 
up some other way instead of entering by the door, and who 


*Dr. G. R. Owst, with his remarkable knowledge of manuscripts of sermons in 
mediaeval England (see Literature and the Pulpit in Mediaeval England, Cam- 
bridge Press, 1933), could best tell how current the material was among the 
preachers of that day. 
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pretended to be the shepherd—and the mercenary or hireling, 
who was a shepherd only for his own profit and fled on the 
approach of danger, leaving the sheep to be destroyed by 
wolves.?, These descriptions became the background or the 
framework for extended rebukes, powerful diatribe, or unveiled, 
colorful satire concerning the negligent, the corrupt, and the 
criminal within the Church. Two illustrations must suffice as 
prefatory to consideration of the theme in De Contemptu and 
Lycidas. Pope Gregory the Great made the parable the subject 
of a sermon delivered to the people in the Basilica of St. 
Peter the second Sunday after Easter.’ He gave an extended 
exposition of the mercenary who usurped the place of the 
pastor and sought only material rewards, and of the various 
devices by which the wolf, the devil, destroyed the minds and 
souls of the flock. Almost ten centuries later, John Gower in 
his Prologue to Confessio Amantis devotes forty lines of the 
four hundred attacking the church, to an elaboration of the 
figure of the sheep and the wolf as adapted to contemporary 
corrupt practices of churchmen. Further, in the Latin sum- 
mary, introducing this section in the Fairfax manuscript—the 
text followed by Macaulay—there occurs the clause, “ Sic lupus 
est pastor.” And the line of descent from Pope Gregory to 
Gower is clear through a reference (284) to Gregory’s books 
as authority for his exposition, and a marginal gloss (opposite 
298-303) to the sermon summarized above, based on the 
parable: “ Gregorius, Terrenis lucris inhiant, honore prelacie 
gaudent, et non ut prosint, set ut presint, episcopatum desider- 
ant.” . 


? The following are the pertinent verses from John 10: 
1. Amen, amen dico vobis: qui non intrat per ostium in ovile ovium, sed 
ascendit aliunde, ille fur est, et latro. 

10. Fur non venit nisi ut furetur, et mactet, et perdat. Ego veni ut vitam 
habeant, et abundantius habeant. 

11. Ego sum pastor bonus. Bonus pastor animam suam dat pro ovibus suis. 

12. Mercenarius autem, et qui non est pastor, cujus non sunt oves propriae, 
videt lupum venientem, et dimittit oves, et fugit: et lupus rapit, et dispergit oves: 

13. Mercenarius autem fugit, quia mercenarius est, et non pertinet ad eum de 
ovibus. 

P.L., 76, cols. 1127-30. 

*See Works of John Gower, ed. by G. L. Macaulay (Oxford Press, 1901), 2. 
10-18; the passage on the parable, pp. 15-16, lines 390-428; reference to Gregory, 
p. 12; marginal quotation from Gregory’s sermon, p. 18. Chaucer, of course, is in 
the same literary tradition (C. T., Prologue 507-14) with his parson, who protected 
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But my interest in the parable and its literary sequence in 
convention and tradition centers around the two poems men- 
tioned above. Several years ago when I was working on Pope 
Innocent’s De Contemptu Mundi, I happened one day by 
chance on Bernard of Morlais’ poem, another of several con- 


his fold from the wolf, and who was a true shepherd “and noght a mercenarie ” 
(cf. John 10. 12-18). Likewise is Spenser’s indictment of the negligent churchmen 
through Piers (The Shepheardes Calendar, May, 38-54): 


Those faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 
Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 
In lustihede and wanton meryment. 

Thilke same bene shepeheardes for the Devils stedde, 
That playen while their flockes be unfedde: 

Well is it seene theyr sheepe bene not their owne, 
That letten them runne at randon alone: 

But they bene hyred for little pay 

Of other, that caren as little as they 

What fallen the flocke, so they han the fleece, 
And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. 

I muse, what account both these will make ; 

The one for the hire which he doth take, 

And thother for leaving his lords taske, 

When great Pan account of shepherdes shall aske. 


Dr. G. C. Taylor calis my attention to Milton’s use of lines 103-30 from the same 
month in his Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectym- 
nuus (see F. A. Patterson, ed., The Student’s Milton, New York, 1930, p. 500). 
He has just been referring to the high calling of the teacher as shepherd; he turns 
to attack ambitious and worldly prelates: 


“Let the novice learn first to renounce the world and so give himself to God, and 
not therefore give himself to God, that he may close the better with the world, like 
that false shepherd Palinode in eclogue of May, under whom the poet lively per- 
sonates our prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastoral vow, and 
whose profession to forsake the world, as they use the matter, bogs them deeper 
into the world. Those our admired Spenser inveighs against, not without some 
presage of these reforming times.” 


The lines, from Piers’ speech, open with a statement of the simplicity, integrity, 
and honesty of the life of the primitive shepherd, and close thus: 
But tract of time and long prosperity 
(That nurse of vice, this of insolency) 
Lulled the shepherds in such security, 
That not content with loyal obeysance, 
Some gan to gape for greedy governance, 
And match themselves with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of lordships, and troublers of states. 
Tho gan shepherds swains to look alofe, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to lig soft. 
Tho under color of shepherds some while 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
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temporary documents with the same title. At that time I put 
it aside with a passing glance. Later for a special reason I 
turned to it again, to read it entire. In the course of that read- 
ing I came upon certain passages attacking the churchmen 
that reminded me of the familiar indictment in Lycidas. Fur- 
ther examination of De Contemptu revealed several vividly 
descriptive sections devoted to the same theme. Some strik- 
ing similarities in the indictments by the two poets invited 
comment. The analytical and interpretative comparison of 
these similarities which I shall make a little later in this paper 
is primarily a pendant to a humanistic study of this literary 
tradition—the parable of the good shepherd. 

Since I consider Bernard of Morlais’ poem per se a significant 
literary production, as well as important culturally, and since 
the poem is generally known only by title, I review here briefly 
its contents: and incidentally I summarize the history of the 
text down to Milton’s time.® It is a bitter satirical poem of 
3000 lines, dedicated to Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny 
(1122-1155). In essence it contributes rich material, conven- 
tional and otherwise, to the still unwritten history of literary 
indictments of clerics in western civilization. It consists of 
three bocks and a preface, in the latter of which he quotes 
Ovid to the effect that fame is a spur (gloria calcar habet) for 


That often devoured their own sheep, 

And often the shepherd that did them keep. 
This was the first source of shepherds sorrow, 
That now nill be quit with bale, nor borrow. 


Pertinent also is Professor Tatlock’s reference to “The Bishop’s Hook,’ MLN 
(1935). 294-95: “The pastoral symbolism is still clearer after Chaucer’s day, in 
the earliest pontifical of 1549, when in delivering the crosier the archbishop says, 
‘Be to the flocke of Christ a shepheard, not a wolfe; feede them, devoure them 
not.’” 

° For the information relative to this last I rely upon Samuel Macaulay Jack- 
son’s excellent introduction and annotated bibliography to Henry Preble’s The 
Source of ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,’ Together with Other Pieces Attributed to Ber- 
nard of Cluny. In English Translation, University of Chicago Press, 1910. The 
principal translation is of De Contemptu Mundi, on the scorn of the world. 
There are only two generally accessible texts of the poem: The Anglo-Latin 
Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century, ed. Thomas Wright, 
Rolls Series, London, 1872, vol. 59, pt. 2, pp. 3-102; and a recent critical edition 
by H. C. Hoskier, London, 1929, “ reedited, with introduction and copious variants 
from all known manuscripts.” C. D’Evelyn, “A Lost Manuscript of the De 
Contemptu Mundi,” Speculum 6 (1931), 132-833, calls attention to an important 
text that “has escaped his [Hoskier’s] net.” 
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excellent spirits, and Horace, to justify his writing for pleasure 
as well as profit. The first book illustrates the title. It em- 
phasizes the transiency of all earthly things: the inevitable 
decay of all life, the noisome repulsiveness of death, the terri- 
ble, impending day of judgment, to be ushered in by the pres- 
ence of Antichrist and the other well-known, terrifying last 
signs. In book two, Bernard, with perverted cyclopean eye, sees 
all of contemporary civilization as only evil. The golden age 
of innocence, unselfish communal life and simplicity are no 
more. “ The whole race, the whole social scale, is in a rivalry 
of sin, lives in sin, sings and praises of sin.” He illustrates this 
statement, in detailed exposition, from all classes of society. 
His climax is a vividly concrete and degrading indictment of 
woman and womanhood ad nauseam. He closes book two with 
a reiteration concerning the unnatural crimes of the age. Book 
three is primarily a diatribe on the secret and open sins of 
churchmen. Aside from some references again to unnatural 
sexual lusts, a rebuke to those interested in secular learning 
and the classics, and a lengthy condemnation of Rome, he 
centers upon the following indictments, repeated with recur- 
ring emphasis: the base means employed to secure clerical 
offices, the gluttony of the clergy, their indifference as pastors. 
One needs only to recall the Parable of the Shepherd to observe 
how close this is to the literary tradition in its origin. 

De Contemptu has the following history through its printed 
texts. “ The first edition of the entire poem was brought out in 
Basel by Mathias Francowitz (or Vlacich), better known by 
his Latin name Flacius (1520-75), in a collection of poems 
written in the Middle Ages by monks and other devout and 
orthodox adherents of the Church of Rome, in which the sins 
of that branch of Christ’s church were unsparingly exposed. 
By means of this collection of poems, as already by a collection 
of testimonies in prose, printed in 1556, Flacius proved, on the 
testimony of those who had no thought of leaving the com- 
munion, that the evils which the Protestants alleged against 
the Church of Rome were in existence centuries before 
Luther.” ° The second edition was issued at Bremen in 1597 
by Nathan Chytraeus, “ brother of the far better-known David 
Chytraeus, the famous classical scholar and friend of Me- 


° Jackson, op. cit., p. 21. 
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lanchton.” “ The third edition of the poem was brought out by Jar 
Eilhard Lubin at Rostock in 1610.” As Lubin explains at Do 
length in a prefatory letter to his friend “ Master Matthew Ne 
Matthias, pastor of the Church of God and minister of the (Hos 
word of God in Schwensdorf on the island of Alsen,” he would Ob 
have another Bernard raised up in his day, to expose the Co 
monsters of the Roman Curia—and especially his béte noir, 
the Jesuits.” Petrus Lucius (Pietro Lucio) , printer to the Uni- S . 
versity of Rinteln, thirty miles southwest of Hanover, pub- Sa 
lished the fourth edition, in 1626. Dr. Jackson calls attention Qu 
also to a book of selections printed about 1556 by Flacius, the Vi, 
publisher of the first edition, “wherein the great Lutheran 7 
scholar has presented a very miscellaneous collection of criti- M 
cisms upon the Church of Rome, all emanating from devout Es' 
sons of the church, with a view of showing that Luther and his Ips 
followers were not a whit more damaging in their remarks than Hu 
those who never dreamed of leaving the mother-church.” This ( 
poem thus becomes through Flacius, in essence, a protestant O1 
document and an attack upon the Church of Rome. Re 
But to return directly to the special theme of this article, I Gr 
give below as an unbroken unit the passages in book three of a 
De Contemptu illustrating the author’s elaborating and vivi- Sin 
fying for his contemporary scene the outlines of the parable: ° Ut 
Ne 
Solvit inertia luxus et ocia, cum grege clerum; Qu 
Nunc gula regula, vox sacra fabula, fabula verum. | Pa: 
(Hoskier, 3, p. 75, lines 119-20; Wright p. 78, lines 4-5). Ga 
Res lacrimabilis est via praesulis, ut via plebis; Sic 
Secula consule, secula’ praesule nuda videbis. Mc 
Si bona promere, caetera tergere praesulis extat, Inc 
Fugit Episcopus, est mitra, deest opus, hinc ea praestat Su 
Si ducis est bené subdita ducere; dux modo nemo. Ha 
Si ducis est bené subdita ducere, dux perit ergo. (H 
Res caret indice, dux grege, grex duce, plebe sacerdos; 
Plebs patre. Plebs ruit, et dominos luit arce superbos. Cri 
(Hoskier, 3, p. 83, lines 361-68; Wright, p. 86, lines 19-26) . De 
Grex pius esurit, atque fames furit unica verbi, La 
Pauca mali sine fructificamine dant sata servi. Ne 
Lingua probabilis est reprobabilis actio patrum. r 


* Jackson, op. cit., pp. 40-41. ( 
® The text is Hoskier’s. For the convenience of the reader who finds the Rolls 
Series (Wright) more accessible I give reference in parenthesis to both. ° Preble 
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nut by Janua clauditur, his neque dicitur, “ Euge beatum.” 
ins at Dogmata coelica raro famelica turba docetur; 
tthew Nec lucra stantia, sed pereuntia lucra monetur. 
of the (Hoskier, 2, pp. 83-84, lines 383-88; Wright, p. 86, lines 10-15). 
would Obtinet atria pontificalia foeda juventus, 
se the Corpore lubrica, corde volatica quomodo ventus. 
> noir, Clarus origine sive propagine, clarus avita, 
Ue Expetit atria pontificalia, vi, neque vita. 

Sanguine nobilis, et minus utilis ad lucra moris, 
pub- Sanguine dimicat, hoc sibi vendicat, illus honoris. 
ention Quilibet improbus extat Episcopus, abba creatur; 
is, the Vi, precio, prece, dignus homo nece, sceptra lucratur. 
theran Nullus el tremor, haudque suae memor est aliarum; 
perry Non sine Simone, sed sine Canone, dux animarum. 
Mox docet inscius, et, sibi nescius ipse praeesse, 
levout Est aliis via, si tamen est, quia dicitur esse. 
nd his Ipse laboribus, ipse reatibus est fuga fulcrum; 
s than Huic replet altile, ventris inutile mane sepulchrum. 
’ This (Hoskier, 3, pp. 4-5, lines 409-22; Wright, p. 87, lines 4-17). 
estant O mala secula, venditur infula pontificalis; 

Regula perdita, pravaque semita, semita talis. 
icle, I Gratia venditur, emptio quaeritur ecclesiarum. 
wae af Quae tamen emptio sacra redemptio fertur earum. 
led, Gens cupidissima crimina pessima recta perorant. 


Simonialia nempé negotia voce colorant. 

ible: * Ut sacra vox ait, inde lupus trahit, hine rapit agnos; 

Nemo repellere stat grege paupere flente tyrannos. 

Quisquis ovilia spiritualia pascere debet, 

Pascitur, accipit, his bona diripit, his ea praebet. 

Gaudet aurindine, non moderamine, pontificatus; 

Siccus, oves rigat, immeritos ligat, ipse ligatus, 

Mortua vivida, sanaque mortua censet haberi; 

Inde lupum tremit, hinc furit, hine fremit in grege cleri. 

at Sunt modo mollia, non sibi fortia corda leonis, 

Haeret in obvia tollere brachia, parcere pronis. 

(Hoskier, 3, pp. 89-90, lines 561-76; Wright, p. 91, lines 28-33, 
p. 92, lines 1-10). 


1-5). 


Crimina vindice, culpaque judice non ruit illo. 
De grege se fovet, is lacrimas movet huic crocodilo. 
Lac sibi tollitur atque resumitur 4 grege lana; 
Nec gregis ulcera flet, neque funera quatriduana. 
Os timor obstruit, et lupus irruit, intrat ovile; 
Ille furens furit, iste manens fugit, hoc sibi vile.® 
(Hoskier, 3, p. 90, lines 587-92; Wright, p. 92, lines 21-26) . 


26). 


he Rolls 
*Preble’s translation, herewith, enables one to follow the passages in quick 
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To complete the evidence or data which forms the basis for 
this brief study, I turn to Lycidas. For our purpose it is suffi- 
cient to recall that Milton in the midst of a lament to his 
friend, Edward King, fashioned on the pattern of the classical, 
pastoral elegy, introduced a technically incongruous but 


sequence. Since Preble’s translation is based on Wright’s edition of the poem, it 
will depart in some details from the Latin text above, which is Hoskier’s: Preble, 
op. cit., p. 154: 

Sluggishness, luxury, and ease corrupt the clergy with the flock; now is the gullet 
lord, the holy word and truth a myth. 


Ibid., p. 159: 


The way of the bishop is lamentable, like the way of the people. You will find the 
age bare of a consul, bare of a bishop. If we are to bring out the good and brush 
aside the rest in the bishop, the episcopal character is fled, the miter remains, the 
work is lacking, the miter preferred to it. If it is the part of a leader to lead 
well those placed under him, none is a leader now. But it is the part of a leader 
to lead well those under him, hence a leader is a thing of the past. The fact lacks 
an exponent, the leader a flock, the flock a leader, the priest a people, the people a 
father. The people perish, and suffer the sins of their lords proud in their fortress. 


Ibid., p. 160: 


The pious flock is an hungered, and utmost famine of the word prevails, wicked 
servants give small harvest without fruit. The tongues of the fathers speak fair, 
their deeds are reprehensible; the door is closed, and they hear not the words, 
“ Hail, blessed one.” The famishing crowd is rarely taught the heavenly doctrines, 
and is admonished, not of enduring, but of perishable, gains. 


Ibid., p. 160: 


Foul youth occupies the papal halls, slippery of body and volatile of heart as the 
wind. Illustrious of race or birth, illustrious of ancestry, it aspires to the papal halls 
through force, not life. Noble of blood and of character unprofitable for sacred 
things, it fights for and lays claim to the office through its blood. Any villain 
starts up as bishop, is made an abbot; a man who ought to be put to death 
gains the scepter by force, or gold, or entreaty. He feels no trembling, and, having 
no thought for his own, becomes leader of other souls, not without Simon, but 
without canon. Presently he teaches without knowledge and, unknowing how to 
command himself, is a way unto others, but is so only because he is called so. 
He is a refuge and prop for trouble and sin; a fatted fowl fills the useless sepulcher 
of his belly in the morning. 


Ibid., p. 164: 


O evil age, the chasuble of the pontiff is sold, the law is lost, the pathway leads 
astray, and such a pathway! Grace is sold, the purchase of churches sought; yet 
this purchase is called their holy redemption. A covetous race calls the worst sins 
right, coloring Simon-like doings with words, forsooth. So says the sacred voice, 
on this side and on that the wolf seizes the lambs; no one stands up to drive 
off the tyrants while the poor flock weeps. Let him that ought to feed the spiritual 
fold, that feeds himself, takes for himself, snatches good things from them, make 
these acceptable to them. The pontiff delights in the reed, not in regulating; 
dried up, he dries up the sheep, and tightly bound, binds the undeserving, votes 
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essentially consistent and artistic Christian element—an attack 
on the contemporary English clergy. As a background to this 
indictment, Milton in Theocritean vein laments the loss of his 
shepherd friends of college days. In that mood, though he 
recognizes that 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of the noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 


in the presence of the early and unexpected death of King, he 
is ready to accept the futility and uselessness of all such efforts. 
In a kindred mood, to which is added an outburst of moral in- 
dignation, St. Peter enters as the last mourner. Preserving the 
pastoral background he shifts figures and symbolism from the 
remote pagan to the immediate, topical Christian scene. The 
passage is so well known as ordinarily to need no quoting; but 
for the purpose of comparative analysis I give it here: 


How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enough of such as for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep and intrude and climb into the fold: 

Of other care they little reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolfe with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said.’° 


dead things living and sound things dead; trembles before the wolf on one side, 
and rages and raves against the band of the clergy on the other; has a feeble 
heart, not the stout heart of a lion; hesitates to raise his arm against the foe and 
save the prostrate. Crime falls not before his vengeance nor sin at his judgment; 
he feathers his nest from the flock, and sheds crocodile tears for them. The milk is 
taken for him and the fleece from the flock. He grieves not for the pains of the 
flock and their death. Fear shuts his mouth, the wolf rushes down and gets into 
the fold; the wolf rages, he flees, it is nothing to him. 

*°On the literary tradition of the good shepherd and the appearance of St. 
Peter, Dr. J. H. Hanford has an illuminating summary: “The Pastoral Elegy and 
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Our first concern, in what I have thus far written, is, may I 
emphasize again, with a literary convention or tradition in the 
history of Western culture. Accordingly, in this connection, 
historical fact is only an incidental matter. However unjust, 
for instance, may have been the denunciations of the Pharisees 
by Jesus, in this parable He indicted that sect as ambitious, 
self-seeking, cowardly shepherds, caring not for the welfare of 
those whom they were supposed to teach or guide, interested 
only in material rewards. The Divine finality—or human arro- 
gance—of His representing Himself as the perfect shepherd in 
contrast to those as a delinquent and corrupt group would tend 
by its boldness as well as its vivid picturesqueness of figure to 
fix itself in the mind and imagination of preacher, poet, and 
artist. Its topical immediacy, as recorded in the Gospel of St. 
John, and its easy application to pastors and other leaders in 
the history of the Western Church furnished the suggestion for 
the initiation and spread of the literary convention." 

A brief comparative analysis of the pertinent verses from the 


Milton’s Lycidas,” PMLA 25 (1910), pp. 403-447. See pp. 428-9. After having 
commented on a Latin eclogue of the fourth century by Severus Sanctus and an 
elegy of the Carolingian Renaissance in which the Christian figure of the pastor 
and his flock is employed, he continues: 


“Tt is not to an obscure elegy of the Carolingian Renaissance, however, that we 
must trace the direct impulse toward the introduction into the pastoral of eccle- 
siastical material, which was so strong in later times, but to the first users of the 
form in modern times, Boccaccio and Petrarch. Adopting the allegorical practices 
of the Middle Ages and following closely in the supposed footsteps of Virgil, these 
poets used the pastoral solely as a means of expressing their political, religious, 
and moral ideas. In Eclogue VI and VII of Petrarch an elaborate allegorical 
satire against the corruptions of ‘the church is introduced. In Eclogue VI Pamphi- 
lius, Saint Peter in pastoral guise, rebukes Mitio, Clement V, who was leading a 
corrupt life at Avignon, for the ill-keeping of his flocks; in Eclogue VII Epy or 
France conspires with Mitio, whom she has corrupted. In the introduction of the 
ecclesiastical satire into the pastoral, Petrarch led the way for Mantuan and 
Marot, who were followed in turn by Spenser. It is the latter poet to whom we 
naturally look as the predecessor in this respect of Milton. Yet the presence of 
Saint Peter in the satires of both Milton and Petrarch suggests a connection 
between the two works, and it is quite possible that Milton had read the Latin 
eclogues. 


*TIn what follows I am not concerned with the question of whether Bernard, 
as he wrote book three of De Contemptu, had consciously in mind the details of 
the Parable of the Good Shepherd. I am interested in the fact that a widely 
diffused convention or tradition became an integral part of the warp and woof of 
one of the most powerful and bitter religious indictments in the literature of West- 
ern Europe; as it did five centuries later in Milton’s Lycidas. 
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parable with the kindred material from De Contemptu Mundi 
and from Lycidas affords a lively illustration of the persistent 
integrity of the original descriptive figures, as well as the en- 
during vitality and adaptability of the cultural idea.* With 
the Gospel of St. John’s 


He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber, 


compare Bernard’s 


Foul youth occupies the papal halls, slippery of body and volatile 
of heart as the wind. Illustrious of race or birth, illustrious of an- 
cestry, it aspires to the papal halls through force, not life. Noble 
of blood and of character unprofitable for sacred things, it fights 
for and lays claim to the office through its blood. . . . A man who 
ought to be put to death gains the scepter by force, or gold, or 
entreaty. . . . A fatted fowl fills the useless sepulcher of his belly 
in the morning; ** 


and Milton’s 


How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enough of such as for their bellies sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold. 


Again, the parable reads: 
The thief comes not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. 


Add to part of the passage from Bernard just quoted above, 
the following for comparison: 


The flock [lacks] a leader, the priest a people, the people a father. 
The people perish, and suffer the sins of their lords proud in their 
fortress. . . . The pious flock is an hungered, and utmost famine of 
word prevails, wicked servants give small harvest without fruit. 
The famishing crowd is rarely taught the heavenly doctrines, and 
is admonished, not of enduring, but of perishable gains. O evil age, 
the chasuble of the pontiff is sold, the law is lost, the pathway 
leads astray, and such a pathway! . . . A covetous race calls the 
worst sins right, coloring Simon-like doings with words forsooth. 
So says the Sacred voice, on this side and on that the wolf seizes 
the lambs; no one stands up to drive off the tyrants while the poor 
flock weeps.1+ 


The Vulgate original of the parable and that of the passages from Bernard 
has already been given. For the sake of quick comparison I use here the King 
James version of the Parable and the Preble translation of De Contemptu referred 
to above in footnote 9. 

** Preble, op. cit., p. 160. 1* Preble, op. cit., p. 164. 
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With both compare Milton’s vivid phrasing: 


Of other care they little reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


The next is my closing excerpt from the parable: 


He that is an hireling and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth; 
and the wolf catches them and scattereth the sheep. 

a hireling fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth not for the 
sheep. 


Bernard adapts thus the figure of the hireling: 


The pontiff delights in the reed, not in regulating; dried up, he 
dries up the sheep, and tightly bound, binds the undeserving, votes 
dead things living and sound things dead; trembles before the 
wolf on the one side, and rages and raves against the band of the 
clergy on the other; has a feeble heart, not the stout heart of a 
lion. . . . Crime falls not before his vengeance nor sin at his judg- 
ment; he feathers his nest from the flock, and sheds crocodile tears 
for them. The milk is taken for him and the fleece from the flock. 
He grieves not for the pains of the flock and their death. Fear 
shuts his mouth, the wolf*rushes down and gets into the fold; the 
wolf rages, he flees, it is nothing to him. 


Add to St. Peter’s indictment quoted just above the terse, 
powerful Miltonic close: 


Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 


Though the material here collected and classified falls into 
the category of literary history, I present it in final analysis as 
a contribution to our understanding of Lycidas from the point 
of view of Milton’s artistry. As such it is the basis for an addi- 


+5 Preble, op. cit., p. 164. 
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tion to the sensitively rich and sympathetic interpretation of 
this passage by Ruskin in Sesame and Lilies. 


There remains for this article only a brief comment on Ber- 
nard’s De Contemptu Mundi as a possible addition to Milton’s 
library and, consequently, as possible material for additional 
study of his creative processes. Forewarned by Professor 
Dodge’s delightful and trenchant “Sermon on Source Hunt- 
ing,” ** and instructed by Professor McKerrow’s categories as 
to legitimate parallels *” I rest the case for the internal evidence 
on the comparative passages quoted above. And I call atten- 
tion to the brief summary of printed texts given earlier, one of 
which might have been available to Milton.** 

But I repeat as a final word that I am primarily interested 
in this brief study because I believe it shows, as this parable 
became a literary heritage, it was not an inert, lifeless conven- 
tion. Rather it continued as the goad, the scourge, the whip in 
the hands of preacher, reformer, and artist. In Milton it be- 
came part of the rich texture of a tapestry that blended artisti- 
cally the sweetness and light of Hellenic and Hebraic 
civilization. 


University of North Carolina 


**R. E. Neil Dodge, MP 9 (1911-12), 211-223. 

* R. B. McKerrow, Review of Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, RES 1 (1925), 
361-363. 

*8 J. H. Hanford, op. cit., p. 441, in connection with the question of source 
writes, “Three poems in The Shepherds Calendar, the May, July and September 
eclogues, contain ecclesiastical satire; and one passage in the first of these bears 
a marked resemblance to the invective in Lycidas (May, lines 38-54. See foot- 
note 5, above). That Milton found in Spenser the best and nearest precedent for 
the introduction of such material into the elegy can hardly be doubted.” 
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THE STELLA OF ASTROPHEL 
By Watrter G. Friepricn 


Every student of English literature is familiar with the 
traditional interpretation of Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and 


Stella. That sonnet-sequence, we are told, celebrates Sidney’s ° 


love for Lady Penelope Rich, née Devereux. Critics disagree 
on whether Sidney’s love for Penelope was real or merely 
literary, and those who consider it real disagree on whether it 
was passionate or merely Platonic. But, almost unanimously, 
they agree that the Stella of Sidney’s sonnet-sequence is 
Penelope Rich. And, since the Astrophel Elegies, too, refer to 
Sidney as Astrophel, and since they, too, celebrate a Stella as 
Sidney’s love, modern critics have generally agreed that this 
Stella, too, is Lady Rich. 

This identification has led many scholars to use the Astrophel 
Elegies as a key to the Astrophel and Stella sonnet-sequence. 
Grosart, for example, sees in lines 61 to 66 of Astrophel evi- 
dence that Sidney’s love for Penelope was passionate and that 
“ Spenser saw nothing but glory in the passionate story. . . .” 
“* Platonic,” he says, “is about the most inept and false de- 
scription of the ‘ passion’ one could conceive. It was, I believe, 
a tragedy of Conflict, and the Love went down to the very 
roots of both in their deepest.” * 

Sidney Lee, on the other hand, finds in the Elegies evidence 
for conclusions exactly opposite to those of Grosart. He points 
out that the “imitative quality ” that is visible throughout 
Sidney’s sonnet-sequence “destroys most of those specious 
pretensions to autobiographic confessions which the unwary 
reader may discern in them.” * External evidence for this Mr. 
Lee finds in the Elegies. He says: 


1 This term is used throughout this paper to designate the group of elegies on 
Sidney included in the 1595 edition of Colin Clouts Come Home Againe. 

? Alexander B. Grosart, ed. The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, London, 
1877, 1, pp. lxvi-lxvii. 

® Sidney Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, Westminster, 1904, 1, p. xliii. In the intro- 
duction of his volume, Lee discusses at length the sources of the various Astrophel 
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Sidney’s poetic worship of Stella became a conventional theme in 
Elizabethan poetry, and enjoyed a popularity only second to that 
of Petrarch’s poetic worship of Laura. The locus classicus for its 
treatment is the collection of elegies, entitled Astrophel, to which 
Spenser was the chief contributor. That volume was dedicated to 
Sidney’s widow, and his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, wrote a 
poem for it. Throughout the work, Sidney’s celebration of Stella is 
accounted his most glorious achievement in literature. The dedica- 
tion of Astrophel to Sidney’s wife deprives of serious autobiog- 
raphical significance his description in the sonnets of his pursuit of 
Stella’s affections.‘ 


Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher also looks to the Elegies for 
external evidence concerning the interpretation of the story 
told in Astrophel and Stella, but the evidence he finds causes 
him to disagree with both Grosart and Lee. The Elegies show, 
Mr. Fletcher insists, that Sidney’s love for Lady Rich was 
neither passionate nor literary; it was Platonic. To make his 
position clear, I quote the pertinent sections of his twelve-page 
article: 


To begin with, Spenser’s dedication was distinctly less to the 
widow of the dead Sidney than to the wife of the living Essex. 
The elegy, whenever written, was published in 1595, when Spenser 
was assiduously courting the patronage of Essex, just victorious 
at Cadiz, and now reigning favorite. Assuredly, Spenser would 
have taken no chances of wounding Lady Essex’s sensibilities; 
... I doubt if an Englishwoman would have welcomed even in 
those more “ spacious days” the frank celebration of her late hus- 
band’s infidelity, and her rival’s triumph. Be that as it may, the 
apparently unregarded thing is that Spenser implies no marital 
infidelity, raises no question of real rivalry. Here is the gist of his 
indictment: 


Stella the faire, the fairest star in skie, 

As faire as Venus or the fairest faire, 

(A fairer star saw neuer liuing eie) 

Shot her sharp pointed beames through purest aire. 
Her he did love, her he alone did honor, 

His thoughts, his rimes, his songs were all upon her. 


To her he vowd the service of his daies, 
On her he spent the riches of his wit; 


and Stella sonnets and shows how deeply Sidney is indebted to Petrarch and the 
Petrarchists of France and Italy. 
* Ibid., footnote. 
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For her he made hymnes of immortall praise, 
Of onely her he sung, he thought, he writ. . 


Ne her with ydle words alone he wowed, 

And verses vaine (yet verses are not vaine) 
But with brave deeds to her sole service vowed, 
And bold atchievements her did entertaine. 


Undoubtedly, Spenser says that Astrophel did love Stella—but 
how? was there not a manner of loving recognized at that time 
as capable of sincerity, even of fervency, and yet not in wedlock, 
and still not illicit? ... I mean platonic love. .. . 

Now in the light of this quintessential doctrine, Spenser’s ac- 
count of Astrophel’s “ pursuit” of Stella becomes quite different 
from the vulgar liaison. . Spenser’s opening figure, the likening 
of Stella’s influence to “beames” “shot” from “ fairest star in 
skie,” recalls the most exquisite epitome of platonic love. . The 
rest is the declaration of Sidney’s “service” with “ honor,” in 
phrases virtually identical with Spenser’s own utterance of Pla- 
tonism in his Hymne to Love (especially vss. 204-24). And in 
conformity with this interpretation of Spenser’s elegy is the testi- 
mony of Matthew Royden in the same series of elegies, that 


Above all others this (Sidney) is hee 
Which erst approoved in his song, 
That love and honour might agree 
And that pure love will do no wrong. 


Spenser and Royden, at least, read Astrophel and Stella as an 
expression ultimately of pure platonic love, and so acclaimed it. 
Such love was acceptedly licit toward a married woman; indeed, 
in theory, it was most fitly so directed; since the platonic, like the 
chivalric, love theorists held that their union of pure spirit was 
incompatible with the grosser union of matrimony, especially as 
for the noble class primarily concerned marriage was so largely a 
matter “of convenience.” There was accordingly no theoretically 
valid reason for Lady Sidney to be jealous of Stella, or for Lord 
Rich to be jealous of Astrophel, though Sidney once or twice 
seems to imply that he was (cf. xxiv, xxvii, Ixxviii) .° 


We have seen how three entirely different interpretations of 


5It is interesting to note that Mr. Fletcher here omits two lines which argue 
against his position, i.e., lines 59-60: 
Her and but her, of loue he worthie deemed, 
For all the rest but litle he esteemed. 
Does Mr. Fletcher believe that these lines raise “no question of real rivalry” if 
Stella is Lady Rich? 
° Jefferson B. Fletcher, “ Did ‘Astrophel’ love ‘Stella’?” Modern Philology 5 
(1907-8) . 255-258. 
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Astrophel and Stella have been made on the basis of the 
Astrophel Elegies. All the scholars quoted above have taken 
for granted that the Stella of the elegies is Lady Rich. 

Doubt is cast upon the traditional identification of the Stella 
of the Astrophel Elegies, however, in Professor Renwick’s new 
edition of Spenser. Renwick says: 


Astrophel presents a curious problem of manners. It celebrates 
not only the death of Sir Philip Sidney, but his love for “ Stella,” 
a love which Spenser represents as returned. According to all the 
traditions Stella was Penelope Devereux, Lady Rich; but the poem 
is dedicated to Sidney’s widow. That Lady Rich did not return 
the love of Sidney, and that Lady Sidney had already married the 
second Earl of Essex, Lady Rich’s brother, is but the way of the 
world, which any poet is at liberty to ignore, but no woman could 
be expected to appreciate the compliment of a dedication which 
places her before the world in such a position. Either Spenser 
tacitly puts Lady Sidney into the place of Stella; or the gossip 
that connected Sidney with Lady Rich is much exaggerated; or it 
was understood that Sidney’s love for Lady Rich was a purely 
literary amour courtois in which there was neither sin nor embar- 
rassment for anyone. A mediaeval affair of this kind would be 
quite in Sidney’s character, and would be recognized as picturesque 
though antiquated. On any other assumption than one of these 
the dedication of this poem to the Countess of Essex would be, to 
say the least, tactless: one might expect it from Shelley, but 
scarcely from Spenser.’ 


Professor Renwick merely casts doubt upon the traditional 
identification of the Stella of the Elegies. But the entire tradi- 
tional Astrophel and Stella story has recently been attacked. 
Professor J. M. Purcell brushes the tale aside with one 
sentence: 


The Philip Sidney-Penelope Rich has no basis in any contemporary 
record, but is the recollection of the confused mind of a man writ- 
ing a hundred years after Sidney’s death (This record is a letter 
by D. Tyndale dated Feb. 18, 1686/7, in Aubrey’s Brief Lives, II, 
951) 8 


Professor Hoyt H. Hudson has, however, taken issue with 
Mr. Purcell and has attempted to show that “ it [was] thought 


*W. L. Renwick, ed. Daphnaida and other Poems, London, 1929, p. 191. 
°PMLA 46 (1931). 945. (The article is without title.) Mr. Purcell has since 
developed this thesis in his Sidney’s Stella, N. Y. and London, 1934. 
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by intelligent readers of Astrophel and Stella and by Sidney’s 
own family and friends, that Stella was Penelope, Lady Rich,” 
and to offer “proof that the readers to whom I refer had 
ground for the identification they made. . . .”*® 


®* Penelope Devereux as Sidney’s Stella,” Huntington Library Bulletin No. 7 
(April 1935), p. 90. 


THE STELLA OF ASTROPHEL 


To summarize: 
1. 


The Stella of the Astrophel Elegies has been identified 
as the Stella of the Astrophel and Stella on the basis 
of the name only, without further investigation. 


. As a result of this, the Astrophel and Stella sonnet- 


sequence has been variously interpreted on the basis 
of the Astrophel Elegies. 


. The Astrophel Elegies have, in turn, been interpreted 


on the basis of the interpretations of Astrophel and 
Stella. 


. Doubt has recently been cast upon the identification 


of the Stella of the Astrophel Elegies as Lady Rich. 


. The entire traditional interpretation of Astrophel and 


Stella has recently been attacked as “ the recollection 
of the confused mind of a man writing a hundred years 
after Sidney’s death,” which “has no basis in any 
contemporary record.” 

The most recent study of the subject defends the tradi- 
tional identification of Stella as Lady Rich. 


It is the purpose of this study to attempt to bring some 
order out of this chaos by showing: 


1. 


That there is no external evidence for the identifica- 
tion of the Stella of Astrophel and Stella as Penelope 
Rich. 

That the Stella of the Astrophel Elegies is not Lady 
Rich. 

That, according to the available evidence, Sidney’s 
contemporaries did not identify Stella as Lady Rich 
until after the publication of the 1598 Arcadia; and 
that their identification was apparently made on the 
basis of the same evidence used for the identification 
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ever since, i.e., an interpretation of Sonnet 37 of 
Astrophel and Stella and a misinterpretation of the 
Astrophel Elegies. 


I 


In view of the long narratives we now have about the Philip 
Sidney-Penelope Rich affair, it is rather surprising to find 
that we have only one contemporary reference to any rela- 
tions whatever between Sir Philip and Lady Penelope. Many 
biographies, to be sure, tell us that when Walter Devereux, the 
first Earl of Essex, was dying, 


... The same daie talkinge of manye of his Frendes he spake of 
Mr. Phillipp Sidney. O that good gentleman have me comended 
unto him, and tell him I sende him nothinge, but I wishe him well, 
and so well that if God so move both theire hartes I wyshe that 
he might matche with my Daughter. I call him sonne, so wyse, 
vertuous and godlye. ... 


This speech is, however, from a source which makes it prac- 
tically valueless as evidence. It occurs in an account prefixed 


to Thomas Hearne’s edition of Camden’s Annals (1717) ." The 
account “is supposed to have been written by Edward Water- 
house,” but there is no way of determining its authenticity. 
Even if it were to be admitted as evidence, however, the words 
“if God so move both theire hartes I wyshe that he might 
matche with my Daughter ” would show that there was no bond 
of love between the young people at that time. The only con- 
temporary reference we have to any relations between Sidney 
and Penelope is in a letter written by Edward Waterhouse to 
Sir Henry Sidney on November 14, 1576, not quite two months 
after Essex’s death. After discussing the favor with which the 
young Earl of Essex is being received at the Court, Water- 
house writes: 


See, for example, Alfred Pollard, Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 
London, 1888; Ernest Rhys, The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1895; 
M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, Cambridge U. P., 1915; Mona Wilson, 
Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1931. 

“P. xciii. I have not had access to Hearne, and I give the passage as quoted by 
Hudson (op. cit., p. 91). Hudson says a copy of this account occurs in Ellesmere 
MS 34/C/5, an undated sixteenth-century MS now in the Huntington Library. He 
call this account “a love story” (p. 90). 
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And all thes Lords that wishe well to the Children, and, I suppose, 
all the best Sort of the Englishe Lords besides, doe expect what 
will become of the Treaty betwene Mr. Phillip, and my Lady 
Penelope. Truly, my Lord, I must saie to your Lordship, as I have 
said to my Lord of Lecester, and Mr. Phillip, the Breaking of from 
this Match, if the Default be on your Parts, will turne to more 
Dishonour, then can be repaired with eny other Mariage in Eng- 
land. And, I protest unto your Lordship, I do not think that their 
is at this Day so strong a Man in England of Freinds, as the litell 
Erle of Essex, nor eny Man more lamented then his Father, since 
the Deth of King Edward.” 


This letter certainly implies that Sir Henry Sidney, Philip, 
and Leicester were thinking of breaking off whatever under- 
standing there was concerning a marriage between Sidney and 
Penelope. Waterhouse has found it necssary to warn all three 
men against the action they were contemplating. Hence our 
only bit of contemporary evidence concerning the relations 
between Philip and Penelope indicates that Philip was trying 
to break whatever “ treaty ” his elders had made for him with 
Penelope. 

That Sidney considered himself foot-loose and fancy-free 
less than a year later is shown by the correspondence between 
him and Languet from June 14, 1577 to March 10, 1578." 
These letters are full of veiled references to a proposal made 
by Languet to Sidney “at the mouth of the Main,” appar- 
ently a proposal concerning a marriage between Sidney and 
a princess. 

Mr. M. W. Wallace * has recently found the clue to these 
rather enigmatic letters in a passage from the report of the 
Spanish ambassador, Bernardino de Mendoza, dated April 12, 
1578: 


There is much talk here of a marriage between Philip Sidney, 
Leicester’s nephew, the heir of Henry Sidney, of the earl of War- 
wick, and of Leicester’s property, and a sister of Orange, who 
enters very willingly into the suggestion, and promises a dowry 
to make him lord of Holland and Zealand, by this means and 


*? Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State, etc. ... by Sir Henry Sydney, 
etc., London, 1746, i (second part). 147. 

18 Cf. W. A. Bradley, The Correspondence of Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, 
Boston, 1912. 

14 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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other gifts gaining over Leicester, who has now turned his back 
upon France, to which he was formerly so much attached.’® 


In other words, the little evidence we have for Sidney’s inter- 
est in women during these years shows that he was interested 
in arranging a marriage with the sister of his friend, Prince 
William of Orange. There is not a shred of evidence to indi- 
cate that he was even interested in Penelope Devereux. 

But most biographers admit that Philip was not interested 
in her until she had become engaged to Lord Rich, that is, 
some time after March, 1581. Mr. J. A. Symonds, for instance, 
says: 

My theory of the love which it [Astrophel and Stella] portrays, is 
that this was latent up to the time of her betrothal, and that the 
consciousness of the irrevocable at that moment made it break 


into the kind of regretful passion which is peculiarly suited for 
poetic treatment.*® 


We have no evidence to indicate, however, that Sidney’s 
contemporaries regarded Lady Rich as his mistress, real or 
literary. The earliest suggestion that Sidney is celebrating 
his own mistress in the person of one of his literary heroines 
is made in the Arte of English Poesie, published in 1589." 
According to Dr. F. Brie, the Arte indicates that Sidney’s con- 
temporaries recognized Penelope Rich in both the Philoclea 
of the Arcadia and the Stella of Astrophel and Stella. Mr. 
Brie says: 


Die Kreise des Hofes, in denen Sidney verkehrte, waren sicher 
imstande, eine Reihe der Figuren in der Arcadia zu identifizieren, 
schon darum, weil es Sidney gar nicht darauf ankam, die Gestalten 
zu verschleiern, ebensowenig wie in ,, Astrophel and Stella,” wo 
jedermann die Anspiegelungen auf Penelope Rich und deren Gat- 
ten herauserkennen musste. Schon zu Lebzeiten Sidneys scheint 
man sich denn auch in den Kreisen des Hofes dariiber einig gewesen 
zu sein, dass unter Philoclea so gut wie unter Stella Penelope Rich 


1° Calendar of State Papers, Spanish (1568-1579), ed. M. A. S. Hume, London, 
1894, pp. 575-576. 

1° J. A. Symonds, Sir Philip Sydney, New York, 1887, p. 112. Cf. also Wilson, 
op. cit., p. 181. 

7 Although the Arte of Poesie was published in 1589, it is thought to have been 
written between 1584 and 1588. The passages referring to Sidney speak of him as 
of a living person, and Brie is probably right in assuming that they were written 
before Sidney’s death (Oct. 17, 1586). 
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verborgen sei. Das geht schon aus der Art hervor, wie Puttenham 
in seiner Arte Of English Poesie diese Gleichung als etwas villig 
Selbstverstandliches ansetzt.'® 


Mr. Brie then quotes a sentence from the Arte as evidence: 
“Sir Philip Sidney in the description of his mistresse excel- 
lently well handled this figure of resemblaunce by imagerie, 
as ye may see in his booke of Archadia.” 

But Mr. Brie is performing sleight-of-hand here. There is 

nothing to indicate that the author of the Arte recognized 
Penelope in either Stella or any of the characters of the Ar- 
cadia. He is writing “ Of Ornament ”’; in a section on “ Icon 
or Resemblaunce by imagerie,” he says: 
And this maner of resemblaunce is not onely performed by liken- 
ing of liuely creatures to one another, but also of any other naturall 
thing, bearing a proportion of similitude, as to liken yealow to gold, 
white to siluer, red to the rose, soft to silke, hard to the stone and 
such like. Sir Philip Sidney in the description of his mistresse 
excellently well handled this figure of resemblaunce by imagerie, 
as ye may see in his booke of Archadia. .. .'° 


The author of the Arte does take for granted that the love 
poems in the Arcadia celebrate a mistress; love poems usually 
do that. He does not even hint, however, that he is referring 
to anything but a literary mistress; and he certainly does not 
imply that the mistress is Penelope Rich, as Brie would lead 
us to believe. As a matter of fact, we have evidence that Sid- 
ney’s contemporaries regarded the Arcadia as pleasant fiction, 
and not as autobiography. For Stowe, who praises the Ar- 
cadia very highly in Helinshed’s Chronicles for 1586, never- 
theless calls it “a meere fansie, toie, and fiction.” *° 
Astrophel and Stella was interpreted by contemporaries in 
much the same way as was the Arcadia. The first interpreta- 
tion we have of the sonnet-sequence is in the dedicatory letter 
which Thomas Newman prefixed to the first edition * of Astro- 
phel and Stella. The letter follows: 


18 Friedrich Brie, Sidneys Arcadia (Quellen und Forschungen 124), Strassburg, 
1918, p. 264. 

1° George Puttenham (?), The Arte of Englishe Poesie (Arber English Reprints) , 
London, 1869, pp. 250-251. 

2° Holinshed’s Chronicles, London, 1808, 4.880. Stowe tells us on the same page 
that this was written before Sidney’s death. 
1 For a discussion of this and other early editions, cf. Grosart, op. cit., pp. xxx ff. 
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To the worshipfull and his very good Freende, Ma. Frauncis 
Flower Esquire, increase of all content. 


It was my fortune (right worshipfull) not many daies since, to 
light vpon the famous deuice of Astrophel and Stella, which 
carrying the generall commendation of all men of iudgment, and 
being reported to be one of the rarest things that euer any Eng- 
lishman set abroach, I haue thought good to publish it vnder your 
name, both for I know the excellencie of your worships conceipt, 
aboue all other to be such, as is onely fit to discerne of all matters 
of wit, as also for the credite and countenaunce your patronage may 
give to such a worke. Accept of it, I beseech you, as the first 
fruites of my affection, which desires to approoue it selfe in all 
dutie vnto you: and though the Argument perhaps may seem to 
light for your graue viewe, yet considering the worthines of the 
Author, I hope you will entertaine it accordingly. For my part, I 
haue beene very carefull in the Printing of it, and where as being 
spred abroade in written Coppies, it had gathered much corrup- 
tion by ill Writers: I haue vsed their helpe and aduice in correct- 
ing and restoring it to his first dignitie, that I knowe were of skill 
and experience in those matters. And the rather was I moued to 
sette it forth, because I thought it pittie anie thing proceeding 
from so rare a man, shoulde bee obscured, or that his fame should 
not still be nourisht in his works, whom the works with one vnited 
griefe bewailed. Thus crauing pardon for my bold attempt, and 
desiring the continuance of your worshippes fauour vnto mee, I 
ende. Your alwaies to be commaunded, Tho: Newman.2” 


This dedicatory letter is important, for it shows: 


1. That Newman published Astrophel and Stella on his 
initiative and not for Sidney’s relatives or literary 
executors; hence these relatives and friends certainly 
did not arrange for the omission of any of the sonnets. 

2. That before the date of publication, the sonnet- 
sequence had been circulating in manuscripts by vari- 
ous hands; hence it must have been fairly well-known. 

3. That Newman considered Astrophel and Stella a con- 
ventional cycle of love-sonnets and not a poetic auto- 
biography; he thought “the Argument perhaps may 
seem too light for your graue viewe.” 


That Newman’s interpretation of the sonnets was the gen- 
eral one is shown in a letter by Thomas Nash, evidently the 


*? A. Feuillerat, ed. Complete works of Sir Philip Sidney, 1922-1926, 2. 369. 
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editor of the edition, which follows Newman’s dedicatory letter, 
Nash asks the reader to 


turn aside into this Theater of pleasure, for here you shal find a 
paper stage streud with pearle, an artificial heau’n to ouershadow 
the faire frame, & christal wals to encounter your curious eyes, 
whiles the tragicommody of loue is performed by starlight. The 
chiefe Actor here is Melpomene, whose dusky robes dipt in the 
ynke of teares, as yet seeme to drop when I view them neere. The 
argument cruell chastitie, the Prologue hope, the Epilogue dis- 
paire, videte queso et linguis animisque favete. And here per- 
aduenture, my witles youth may be taxt with a margent note of 
presumption, for offering to put vp any motion of applause in the 
behalfe of so excellent a Poet, ... yet those that obserue how 
iewels oftétimes com to their hands that know not their value, .. . 
I hope wil also hold me excused, though I open the gate to his 
glory, & inuite idle eares to the admiration of his melancholy.” 


This passage clearly shows how Sidney’s contemporaries in- 
terpreted Astrophel and Stella. To them it was, as Nash puts 
it, a “ Theater of pleasure” with “a paper stage streud with 
pearle, an artificial heau’n ” and “ christal wals.” The story of 
the sonnets was “ the tragicommody of loue . . . performed by 


starlight.” Of this tragi-comedy, “the argument [is] cruell 
chastitie, the Prologue hope, the Epilogue dispaire.” In other 
words, Nash considers Astrophel and Stella a conventional 
cycle of love-sonnets with the usual cruel mistress and des- 
pairing lover. Like the Arcadia, the sonnets are thought to be 
“a meere fansie, toie, and fiction.” There is nothing to show 
that Nash or any other contemporary of Sidney’s saw any 
autobiographical significance in the poems. Neither is there 
even a hint that Stella was considered Lady Rich. 

Mr. Hudson, to be sure, believes to find evidence for the 
identification of Stella as Lady Rich in the works of John 
Harington (1591) Richard Barnfield (1594), and Gervase 
Markham (1597). I do not believe, however, that any un- 
biased reader can accept any of this evidence as valid. The 
evidence which Mr. Hudson presents from Harington consists 
of the following well-known passage from the notes to Book 
16 of the 1591 edition of Harington’s translation of Orlando 
Furioso. 


°° Ibid. 2. 369-370, 
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..- To which purpose all that haue written of this common place 
of loue, and chiefly Petrarke in his infinite sonets, in the midst of 
all his lamentation, still had this comfort, that his loue was placed 
on a worthie Ladie: and our English Petrarke, Sir Philip Sidney, 
or (as Sir Walter Raulegh in his Epitaph worthely calleth him) 
the Scipio and the Petrarke of our time, often comforteth him 
selfe in his sonets of Stella, though dispairing to attaine his desire, 
and (though that tyrant honor still refused) yet the nobilitie, the 
beautie, the worth, the graciousnesse, and those her other perfec- 
tions, as made him both count her, and call her inestimably rich, 
makes him in the midst of those his mones, reioyce euen in his 
owne greatest losses, .. . 


Of this passage Mr. Hudson says: 


Harington was an epigrammatist and knew how to introduce a 
pun subtly. Who can doubt that in this passage, which comes 
to a climax in the word “ rich,” he is apprising the informed world 
that he is in on the secret? ** 


Now I submit that what Harington is really saying is that 
the despairing lover who comforts himself with thoughts of the 
worthiness of his lady is a commonplace found in Sidney and 
other writers of love poems. Surely Mr. Hudson’s interpreta- 


tion of the word “rich” in the passage is too far-fetched to 
be counted as evidence. 

Mr. Hudson next discusses Richard Barnfield’s The Affec- 
tionate Shepheard, which was published anonymously in 1594. 
Mr. Purcell has already refuted the suggestion that the rela- 
tions of Lady Rich (Guendolena), Lord Mountjoy (Gany- 
mede) , Lord Rich (the old man), and Sidney (the dead youth) 
are discussed in this poem. Mr. Hudson admits that “ we can- 
not settle whether or how far Barnfield intended the sketch 
of the four characters to be read as personal allegory,” but he 
points out that Barnfield’s readers apparently put some con- 
struction upon his work which caused scandal, for in his next 
book, Cynthia (1595), Barnfield tells his “curteous Gentle- 
men Readers ”: 


... Some there were, that did interpret The affectionate Shep- 
heard, otherwise then (in truth) I ment, touching the subject 
thereof: to wit, the loue of a Shepheard to a boy; a fault, the 
which I will not excuse, because I neuer made. Onely this, I will 


** Op. cit., p. 93. 
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vnshaddow my conceipt: being nothing else, but an imitation of 
Virgill, in y® second Eglogue of Alezis.?5 


Hudson implies that this may mean that the readers had in- 
terpreted The Affectionate Shepheard as an allegory of the 
Sidney-Rich affair. If I understand Barnfield, he is merely 
saying that his purpose was not to celebrate homosexual love, 
as some readers had thought, but to imitate “ Virgill, in y° 
second Eglogue of Alezis.” 

Mr. Hudson further points out that The Affectionate Shep- 
heard was dedicated to Lady Rich and that the second poem 
in the volume, “ The Shepheards Content,” pays a tribute to 
Sidney and calls him Astrophel. Mr. Hudson seems to think 
that “the association of Lady Rich’s name [in the dedication] 
with tributes to Sidney [in the poem], and with tributes to him 
not only as hero but also as Astrophel ” is evidence that Barn- 
field identified the Stella of Sidney’s poems as Lady Rich. 
Surely that is not valid evidence. 

Mr. Hudson presents also Gervase Markham’s Deuoreuz. 
Vertues teares for the losse ... of King Henry... . and the 
untimely death, of . . . Walter Deworeux (1597). This work 
is addressed to Lady Rich and her sister, Dorothy, Countess 
of Northumberland. In the dedicatory epistle Markham, ad- 
dressing the two ladies, says: 

It was when I receiued it, exceeding rich in French imbroderie, 
and if nowe, either by my want or dulnes, it seeme patch’d, or too 
homely; with the beames of your gracious eyes, (most rare crea- 


tures) shine vpon it, and then the worst of my penns earthines 
doubtlesse shall be stellified.*® 


Now in the Hous of Fame (1001-2), Chaucer relates 


How goddes gonne stellifye 
Brid, fish, beste, or him or here, 


and the NED shows that stellify was used by many other 
writers before Markham in the same sense. Surely Markham 
is merely indicating the god-like qualities of his patronesses. 
Fortunately Mr. Hudson does not insist upon the word. It is 
Stanza 18 of the poem which he presents as his real evidence 
for the identification of Lady Rich as Stella: 


2° Quoted by Hudson, op. cit., p. 94. 2° Quoted by Hudson, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Heare mee, 6 holy ones, and helpe my stile, 
Glorious adopted fayre Northumberland, 
And thou rich Rich, richest did ere compile, 

Th’ onely history shall eternall stand 

When ruine els shall all records defile, 

And burne out mem’ry with Obliuions brand; 
Ayde you those Muses that should ayde my pen, 
For you’r ador’d of Muses, Gods, and men.?? 


In his discussion of this stanza, Mr. Hudson says: 


It should be noted . . . that “compile” was used in this period 
in the sense of “make up” or “furnish material for,’ and that 
“ere” was used to mean “recently” or “a little while ago.” 
Hence what Markham says, when he addresses Penelope Rich, is 
that a little while ago she furnished material for the only history 
that shall be everlasting. He may have had in mind the Arcadia 


_as well as Astrophel and Stella. But if this is not an allusion to 


Sidney’s writing about Penelope, then I can find no meaning at 
all in it—unless someone can show that Penelope was at this time 
engaged in “ compiling ” some great and lasting work of her own.”* 


The stanza certainly is not a masterpiece of clarity, but I do 
not believe that it can be accepted as an allusion to Sidney’s 
writing about Penelope. Certainly no unbiased reader can ac- 
cept it as evidence for the identification of Stella as Lady 
Rich.”° 

We have seen that there is no external evidence to indicate 
that, during his lifetime, his contemporaries considered Sidney 
a lover of Penelope in any sense of the word. We are told, 
however, that the evidence for Sidney’s relations to Stella is 
to be found in the Astrophel and Stella sonnets themselves. 
Why then was this evidence not apparent to the readers of 
1591? The answer is that the sonnet which modern commen- 
tators consider the key to the whole sonnet-sequence, i.e. 
Sonnet 37, was not in the version printed in the first edition. 
Nor was it in two subsequent editions printed in 1591.°° The 
only sonnets in these editions which can by any stretch of the 


*7 Quoted by Hudson, op. cit., p. 96. 


Ibid., p. 97. 
*° Incidentally, I believe Mr. Hudson misinterprets the line “And thou rich Rich, 
richest did ere compile... .” In the first half of the line, Markham piles one “ rich ” 


upon the other, and so he adds the parenthetical expression “ richest did ere com- 
pile,” i.e., “riches did ever pile up.” 
°° Cf. Feuillerat, op. cit., 2.299. 
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imagination be considered allusions to Stella’s real name are 
Sonnets 24 and 35." 

Let us examine these sonnets. I give the text of the first 
edition.” 


Sonnet 24 


Rich fooles there be, whose base and filthy hart, 
Lyes hatching still the goods wherein they flow: 
Damning themselves to Tantalus his smart, 

Welth breeding want, more rich, more wretched grow. 
Yet to those fooles, heaven doth such wit impart, 
As what their hands doe hold, their heads doe know. 
And knowing love, and loving lay apart, 

As scattered things, farre from all dangers show. 
But that rich foole, whom by blinde Fortunes lot, 
The richest gem of love and life enjoyes, 

And can with foule abuse such beauties blot: 

Let him deprived of sweet, but unfelt joyes 

Exilde for aye, from those high treasures which 

He knowes not grow, in onely follie rich. 


The obvious meaning of the sonnet is that plenty makes 
men poor even in love. Only by accepting the conventional 
stories of Sidney’s love for Penelope and of Lord Rich’s abuse 
of his wife can we see in the sonnet praise for Penelope and 
scorn for her husband. And we have nothing to indicate that 
the public of 1591 knew that story. 


Let us now examine Sonnet 35. 


WHat may words say? or what may words not say, 
Where truth it selfe must speake like flattery? 
Within what boundes can one his lyking stay, 
Where Nature doth with excellence agree? 

What Nestors counsell can my flames allay, 

Since Reasons selfe doth blow the coles to me? 

And ah, what hope that hope should once see day, 
Where Cupid is sworne page to Chastitie; 

Honour is honoured, that thou dost possesse 

Him as thy slave, and now long needie Fame 

Doth even grow rich, meaning my Stellas name; 
Wit learnes in thee perfection to expresse, 

Not thou by praise, but praise in thee is raised, 

It is a praise, to praise where thou are praysed. 


1 Tt is interesting to note that both these sonnets are omitted in the two sixteenth- 
century MSS, the Bright MS and the Briton MS, of Astrophel and Stella, 
52 As given by Feuillerat, op. cit. 
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To the modern reader the phrase “ rich, meaning my Stella’s 
name” looks like a very obvious pun on Penelope’s family 
name. But if it was meant as a pun, it was not nearly so 
obvious to the Elizabethan reader as one might think. The 
context clearly shows that the word “ meaning ” is not used in 
the modern sense, but in the sense of “ declaring,” “ setting 
forth.” ** That the word was understood in that way is indi- 
cated by the fact that the reading of the 1598 edition is “ nam- 
ing my Stella’s name.” Sidney uses the word “ mean ” in that 
sense in Sonnet 28 when he writes, “ When I see Stella, I doe 
meane the same Princesse of beautie,” etc.** Putting the per- 
tinent lines of Sonnet 35 into modern English, they read: “ and 
now long-needy Fame Doth even grow rich setting forth my 
Stella’s name.” These lines in themselves certainly would not 
lead the reader to believe that Sidney was trying to identify 
Stella as Lady Rich. 

The sonnet which does clearly indicate that, in it at least, 
Sidney is referring to Lady Rich is the one known to us as 
Sonnet 37 of Astrophel and Stella: 


My mouth doth water, and my breast doth swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be: 
Listen then Lordings with good eare to me, 

For of my life I must a riddle tell. 

Towards Auroras Court a Nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which mans eye can see: 
Beauties so farre from reach of words, that we 
Abase her praise, saying she doth excell: 

Rich in the treasure of deserv’d renowne, 

Rich in the riches of a royall hart, 

Rich in those gifts which give th’eternall crowne; 
Who though most rich in these and everie part, 
Which make the patents of true wordly blisse, 
Hath no misfortune, but that Rich she is. 


This sonnet was not included in Astrophel and Stella until 
1598, when the sonnet-sequence was included in the folio edi- 
tion of Sidney’s works. This folio, which had the general title 
The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, was published under the 


Cf. note by Grosart, op. cit. 1. 52. 

**Some modern editors, finding this line unintelligible, change the “see” which 
they consider a typographical error, to “say.” The context, however, supports my 
interpretation. 
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supervision of Sidney’s sister.** Just why the sonnet did not 
appear in the earlier editions can only be conjectured. Perhaps 
the “ riddle,” as Sidney calls it, was entrusted only to the poet’s 
sister. Perhaps it was never meant to be part of Astrophel 
and Stella. But be that as it may, it is certain that the easily. 
solved riddle did not appear in the editions before 1598. That 
indicates that it was not in the manuscripts used by the edi- 
tors of those editions. Both the Bright MS and the Briton 
MS omit this sonnet. Certainly, Sonnet 37 was unknown to 
the public before 1598. 

We have, then, no reason for believing that Sidney’s contem- 
poraries saw any relation between Stella and Lady Rich be- 
fore 1598. “That Astrophel and Stella is imitative in some 
of its poems, conventional in others, and illustrative of the 
theories of Neo-Platonism throughout is beyond question,” * 
and we have no reason to believe that the poems were regarded 
as anything but a brilliant though conventional sequence of 
love-sonnets before Sonnet 37 was published. 

Just when the various sonnets were written we do not know. 
Those that refer to Lady Rich must, of course, have been 
written after March, 1581, for Penelope was not betrothed to 
Lord Rich before then.*’ If the sonnet-sequence as a whole 
was circulated in manuscript, it could therefore not have been 
put into circulation until shortly before Sidney’s marriage to 
Frances Walsingham, which took place in 1583. 

Sir Philip’s marriage to Frances Walsingham naturally at- 
tracted attention. But it was Sidney’s death, three years later, 
that really made Frances a poetic figure. The manner in which 
he met his death helped more than anything else to make Sid- 
ney the idol of England. He died like a Christian knight of 
the medieval romances; ** a sort of halo encircled his death- 
chamber; and this halo reflected no little glory upon his wife, 
Frances. Although pregnant, she had hastened to her hus- 
band’s bedside, and she remained his faithful nurse until the 


®5 Cf. prefatory letter of this folio, reprinted by Feuillerat, op. cit. 1.524. 

8° Wallace, op. cit., p. 243. 

®7 Cf. Wallace, op. cit., p. 246. 

88 See the famous account of his romantic death in Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
The Life of the Renowned Sr. Philip Sidney, London, 1652. 
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end. On October 6, 1586, Sir Philip’s uncle, Leicester, wrote 
to Walsingham: 


... your sonne and mine is well amending as euer anie man hath 
done for soe short time. He feeleth noe greif now but his long 
lying, which he must suffer. His wife is with him. . . .*° 


And on October 25, he reported to Walsingham: 


Your sorrowfull daughter and mine is here with me at Vtrickt, 
till she may recouer some strength, for she is wonderfully over- 
throwen thorow hir longe care since the beginning of her hus- 
bandes hurt, and I am the more carefull that she should be in 
some strength or she take her iourney into England, for that she 
is with child. . . . *° 


Two letters from Leicester to Walsingham, dated December 
22 and December 23 respectively speak of Frances Sidney’s 
being seriously ill. Leicester’s letter of October 25, quoted 
above, leaves no doubt that Frances Sidney’s self-sacrificing 
care of her husband contributed to this illness. 

That his wife’s love and devotion was reciprocated by Sid- 
ney is shown in the will he made while awaiting death.*? He 
bequeathed to her a life interest in all his “ Manors, Lands, 
etc. etc.” He also requested her to manage his various an- 
nuities to his servants, and then he added: 


I pray mine executrix to be good, and to give so much Money, as 
to her Discretion shall seem good, to those mine old Servants, to 
whom by Name particularly I have given nothing to; referring it 
to her, as she shall think good. 


After making many other bequests, he wrote: 


The rest of my Goods, moveable and immoveable, and all my 
Chattels, I give and bequeath to my most dear and loving Wife, 
Dame Frances Sydney, whom I make my sole Executrix of this my 
last Will and Testament. 


All this certainly gave contemporaries reason to consider 
Frances Sidney the true and faithful love of Sir Philip. It is 
as such that John Philip celebrates her in his The Life and 


°° Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, Correspondence, ed. J. Bruce, London, 1844, 
pp. 429-430. 

“Ibid., p. 446. 

Ibid., pp. 480-481. 

“ Printed in Collins, op. cit., 1 (first part). 109-113. 
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Death of Sir Philip Sidney, etc.,** published in 1587, the year 
of Sidney’s funeral. In this poem, Sidney’s spirit says: 


My spoused wife my Lady and my loue, 
Whilst life I had did know my tender hart. 
But God that rules the rowling skies aboue, 
Did thincke it meete we should againe depart. 
His will is done, death is my dew desart, 

She wants her make, I fro my deare am gon. 
She liues behind her louer true to morne.** 


And later, when describing his own death, Sidney is made 
to say: 

My louing wife my Ladie and my deare 

With all my heart I bad for aye adue.*® 


In the eyes of contemporaries, Frances Sidney certainly was, 
at this time, the true and faithful love of Sir Philip. And since 
Sidney was celebrated as Astrophel, it was only natural that 
she should become Stella. I do not mean to imply that Astro- 
phel and Stella was interpreted as an account of Philip’s woo- 
ing of Frances. As I have indicated above, it was no doubt con- 
sidered a conventional sonnet-sequence. But now that Sidney, 
Astrophel, was dead, it was only natural that the sonnets 
should be treated as a compliment to his widow, Frances 
Sidney. 

II 


The foregoing sections of this paper have attempted to dem- 
onstrate that after Sidney’s death and before the publication 
of Sonnet 37 of Astropliel and Stella in 1598, Frances Sidney 
was considered the true love of Sir Philip, and that Sidney’s 
sonnet-sequence was treated as a compliment to her. It is not 
to be expected then that the elegies written to honor the mem- 
ory of Astrophel should call her Stella? 

Let us now examine the Astrophel Elegies.“ These elegies 
were published in 1595, three years before Sonnet 37.7 The col- 
lection is dedicated “ To the most beautifull and vertuous Ladie, 


‘8 Reprinted in the Sidneiana of the Roxburghe Club, London, 1837, pp. 18-31. 

Ibid., p. 26. Ibid., p. 28. 

4° The text used is that of the one-volume Oxford Spenser (1924) . 

‘7 The last three elegies in the collection had already been published in The 
Phoenix Nest in 1593. 
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the Countesse of Essex.” Since the “ Countesse ” is the former 
Frances Sidney, it is only natural to expect that she, and not a 
rival of hers, will be celebrated in the poems dedicated to her. 

Four of the elegies mention a Stella. A Pastorall Aeglogue 
gives her only the following two lines: 


Loe where engraued by his hand yet liues 
The name of Stella, in yonder bay tree. 


An Elegie, or friends passion, while it devotes several stanzas 
to Stella, gives no indication as to who she is. 

It is Spenser’s elegy, Astrophel, that shows us that Stella is 
Frances Sidney. Astrophel was wooed by many maidens, Spen- 
ser tells us, yet, 


For one alone he cared, for one he sight, 

His lifes desire, and deare loues delight. 

Stella the faire, the fairest star in skie, 

As faire as Venus or the fairest faire: 

A fairer star saw neuer liuing eie, 

Shot her sharp pointed beames through purest aire. 
Her he did loue, her he alone did honor, 

His thoughts, his rimes, her songs were all vpon her. 
To her he vowd the seruice of his daies, 

On her he spent the riches of his wit: 

For her he made hymnes of immortall praise, 

Of onely her he sung, he thought, he writ. 

Her, and but her, of loue he worthie deemed, 

For all the rest but litle he esteemed. 


Notice especially the expressions “ for one alone he cared ”’; 
“her he did loue, her he alone did honor, his thoughts . . . 
were all vpon her”; “ Of onely her he thought, he writ, her 
and but her, of loue he worthie deemed.” Is it conceivable that 
Spenser would dedicate to a woman a poem in which he in- 
sisted with such vehemence that her late husband had deemed 
only another woman worthy of his love? Spenser is certainly 
referring to Lady Sidney when he writes of Stella in this poem. 

Later in the poem, when Astrophel has been wounded in the 
thigh (Sidney was actually wounded in the thigh), shepherds 
find him. 


Tho (as he wild) vnto his loued lasse, 
His dearest loue him dolefully did beare, . . . 
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When Stella sees the wounded Astrophel, 


Her face, the fairest face, that eye mote see, 
She likewise did deforme like him to bee. 


Her yellow locks that shone so bright and long, 
As Sunny beames in fairest somers day 

She fiersly tore, and with outragious wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away. 

And her faire brest the threasury of ioy, 

She spoyld thereof, and filled with annoy. 


Stella then nurses him until his death. As we have seen above, 
Sidney when wounded, was transported to Arnheim, where he 
was faithfully nursed by Frances Sidney. The effect of this 
nursing on her health is indicated in Leicester’s letter quoted 
above. Leicester reports that Frances is staying with him in 
Utrickt “ till she may recouer some strength, for she is wonder- 
fully overthrowen thorow hir longe care since the beginning of 
her husbandes hurt.” 
Later in the poem, when Astrophel has died, Stella’s spirit 


. followed her make like Turtle chaste. 
To prove that death their hearts cannot diuide, 
Which liuing were in loue so firmly tide. 


“ Make ” is Spenser’s word for mate, spouse. And the “ Turtle 
chaste ” is the conventional symbol for conjugal fidelity. Spen- 
ser’s Stella is certainly Frances Sidney. 

The Mourning Muse of Thestylis, too, shows that Sidney’s 
widow was meant by Stella. The passage devoted to Stella 


follows: 


Ah that thou hadst but heard his louely Stella plaine 

Her greeuous losse, or seene her heauie mourning cheere, 

While she with woe opprest, her sorrowes did vnfold. . . . 
She wroong her hands with paine, 

And piteously gan say, My true and faithfull pheere, 

Alas and woe is me, why should my fortune frowne 

On me thus frowardly to rob me of my ioy? 

What cruell enuious hand hath taken thee away, 

And with thee my content, my comfort and my stay? 

Thou onelie wast the ease of trouble and annoy: 

When they did me assaile, in thee my hopes did rest. 

Alas what now is left but grief, that night and day 

Afflicts this wofull life, and with continuall rage 

Torments ten thousand waies my miserable breast? 
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O greedie enuious heau’n what needed thee to haue 
Enricht with such a Iewell this vnhappie age, 

To take it back againe so soone? Alas when shall 
Mine eies see ought that may content them, since thy graue 
My onely treasure hides the ioyes of my poore hart? 

As here with thee on earth I liv’d, euen so equall 
Methinkes it were with thee in heau’n I did abide: 
And as our troubles all we here on earth did part, 

So reason would that there of thy most happie state 

I had my share. Alas if thou my trustie guide 

Were wont to be, how canst thou leaue me thus alone 
In darknesse and astray; weake, wearie, desolate, 
Plung’d in a world of woe, refusing for to take 

Me with thee, to the place where thou art gone. 


This is certainly the lament of a wife for her dead husband. 
Notice the expressions “ my true and faithful pheere”; “ my 
comfort and my stay ”; “ here with thee on earth I liv’d ”; “ our 
troubles all we here on earth did part”; “thou my trustie 
guide were wont to be.” The Stella of this poem is certainly 
meant to be Frances Sidney. 

It has been demonstrated, I believe, that the Stella of the 
Astrophel Elegies is not Lady Rich, as has generally been sup- 
posed, but Frances Sidney, née Walsingham, who was the 
Countess of Essex when the elegies were published. This iden- 
tification is important for the interpretation of the Astrophel 
Elegies, but it is even more important for the interpretation 
of Astrophel and Stella and the so-called “Philip Sidney- 
Penelope Rich Affair.” Mr. Sidney Lee * sees in the elegies 
proof that Sidney’s love for Penelope was merely poetic, Mr. 
Jefferson B. Fletcher *° uses them to show that it was merely 
Platonic, and Mr. Grosart © finds in them evidence that it was 
passionate. We now see that the theories of these gentlemen 
and others are invalid in so far as they rest upon evidence from 
the Astrophel Elegies because they are based upon a case of 
mistaken identity. 

Til 


The previous sections of this study attempted to demon- 
strate that the Stella of Astrophel and Stella was not identified 
as Lady Rich before Sonnet 37 was published in 1598, and 
that the Stella of the Astrophel Elegies is not lady Rich, but 


“ Op. cit., p. xliii. “° Op. cit., pp. 255-258. 5° Op. cit., pp. Ixvi-lxvii. 
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Sidney’s widow. It does not follow, however, that “ the Philip 
Sidney-Penelope Rich affair . . . is the recollection of the con- 
fused mind of a man writing a hundred years after Sidney’s 
death,” as Mr. Purcell would have us believe. 

I have pointed out that the one-volume folio edition of 
Sidney’s works appeared in 1598, three years after the publica- 
tion of the Astrophel Elegies. It was published with the gen- 
eral title The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. In the Astro- 
phel and Stella of this edition, Sonnet 37 appeared for the first 
time. 

The appearance of this sonnet for the first time in the 1598 
edition of the Arcadia raises many interesting questions which 
I shall not discuss here. Suffice it to say that the sonnet was 
apparently accepted by the public as the key to Astrophel and 
Stella, and that Lady Rich was thereafter generally recognized 
as the Stella of the sonnet-sequence. 

The earliest extant evidence for this seems to be the dedica- 
tory letter prefixed to the second book of the first (1603) edi- 
tion of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays. The letter 


is addressed to Sidney’s daughter Elizabeth (Countess of Rut- 
land) , and to Lady Rich. Florio writes: 


TO THE RIGHT HO-norable and all-praise-worthie Ladies, 
Elizabeth, Countesse of Rutland, and Ladie Penelope Riche. 


GIve me leave (peerlesse, and in all good gifts vnparagonized 
Ladies) though I make my fault double to aske leave for a fault, 
which I might leave; yet thus to paire you without dislike, who 
like (I imagine) each other above other, and to whom a like paire 
long may I seeke, but be long ere I find. Such pairing is no em- 
pairing, no disparaging, nor yet comparing, vnlesse in that good 
comparison of excellence. This is the number appropriate, at least 
reciprocall, of true love (Mont. 1. i. c. 27) ; as the two Tables com- 
prised in two commandements of due love. . . . [Florio then praises 
Montaigne highly and continues:] His [ Montaigne’ s] worth then 
being so eminent, his wit so excelent, his inventions so rare, his 
elocutions so ravishing; nor are my pains mis-spent in translating, 
nor will your Honours pleasure and leasure be mis-placed mis-spent 
or mis-employed in perusing him. I know, nor this, nor any I have 
seen, or can conceive, in this or other language, can in aught be com- 
pared to that perfect-vnperfect Arcadia, which all the world yet 
weepes with you, that your all praise-exceeding father (his praise- 
succeeding Countesse) your worthy friend (friend-worthiest Lady) 
lived not to mend or end-it; since this end wee see of it, though at 
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first above all, now is not answerable to the precedents: and though 
it were much easier to mend out of an originall and well corrected 
copie, than to make-vp so much out of a most corrupt, yet see 
we more marring that was well, then mending what was amisse. 
And if not any principall invention, much lesse may any trans- 
lation at second hand come neere it: yet as that Worthie did 
divinely even in French translating some part of that excellent 
du Plessis, and (as I have seene) the first septmaine of that Arch- 
Poet du Bartas (which good Ladies, be so good to all, as all this 
age may see, and after-ages honor) so though we much more 
meanely doe in meaner workes (for still I say none can anneare 
him) yet where our Protonotaries doe holde the chaire, let vs poore 
Secondaries not be thrust out of doores. Of this your Honourable 
goodnesse doth assure me, and for this, and much more, I must and 
ever shall avow my selfe To your Honours obliged and devoted in 
all service, Ftorto.* 


Florio’s translation was entered on the Stationers’ Rolls in 
1600, just two years after the publication of the 1598 Arcadia, 
in which the key-sonnet of Astrophel and Stella first appeared. 
Florio is no doubt referring to the 1598 folio when he writes 
to Sidney’s daughter and to Lady Rich: 


. all the world yet weepes with you, that your... father... 
[and] your... friend . . . lived not to mend or end-it: since this 
and wee see of it, though at first above all, now is not answerable 
to the precedents: and though it were much easier to mend out 
of an originall and well corrected copie, than to make-vp so much 
out of a most corrupt, yet we see more marring that was well, 
then mending what was amisse. 


In modern English, the above passage from Florio’s letter, 
would I believe, read about as follows: 


All the world joins you, Sidney’s daughter, and you, Lady Rich, 
in regretting that Sidney did not live to complete and correct his 
Works. For although the 1598 edition with the general title 
Arcadia seems superior to the early pirated publications at first 
glance, it really is not better than these. It ought to be easier 
to correct mistakes on the basis of an original and well-corrected 
manuscript than to make up a pirated edition out of a very cor- 
Tupt manuscript. Yet, in the 1598 folio, we see more marring of 
what was well in the earlier editions than mending what was 
amiss in them. 


* This letter appears on R2'-R3* of the Folger Library copy of The Essayes of 
Montaigne . . . done into English by Iohn Florio, London, 1603. 
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Since Florio is addressing Sidney’s daughter and Lady Rich, 
does it not seem probable that when he speaks of seeing 
“ more marring that was well, then mending what was amisse ” 
he is regretting the fact that the 1598 folio published Sonnet 
37? 

That Florio recognizes Lady Rich as the Stella of Sidney’s 
sonnets is shown by the sonnet which is appended to the dedi- 
catory epistle. 


To the Honorable-vertuous Ladie, La; Penelope Riche. 


MAdame, to write of you, and doe you right, 

What meane we, or what meanes to ayde meane might? 
Since HE, who admirably did endite, 
Entiteling you Perfections heire, Ioyes light, 

Loves life, Lifes gemme, Vertues court, Heav’ns delight, 
Natures chiefe worke, Fair’st booke, his Muses spright, 
Heav’n on Earth, peerlesse Phoenix, Phoebe bright, 
Yet said, he was to seeke, of you to write. 

Vnilesse your selfe be of your selfe devising; 

Or that another such you can inspire. 
Inspire you can; but 6 none such can be: 

Your selfe as bright as your mid-day, as rising. 

Yet, though we but repeate who would flie higher, 
And though we but translate, take both in gree. 


Il Candido.” 


Professor Hudson * has reviewed the evidence for the iden- 
tification of Stella by seventeenth-century writers. The evi- 
dence from Florio’s Montaigne, Thomas Campion’s Umbra 
(lines 313-321) , and Tyndale’s famous letter in Aubrey’s Lives 
makes it certain that Lady Rich was identified as Sidney’s 
Stella by some writers of that century; but, as Mr. Hudson 
has pointed out, other seventeenth-century writers identified 
Frances Sidney as Stella. Mr. Hudson has not succeeded, how- 
ever, in showing that the writers of the seventeenth century 
had any evidence for their identifications other than the evi- 
dence we possess today, i. e. the internal evidence of Astrophel 
and Stella itself, and the evidence of the Astrophel Elegies. 


52 Ibid. [R4"]. Purcell (op. cit., pp. 44 ff.) denies that this sonnet refers to Sidney. 
See however Hudson’s reply (op. cit., pp. 98 ff.). 
58 Op. cit., passim. 
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I have attempted to show that: 


1. The romantic stories of the “Sir Philip Sidney-Pene- 
lope Rich Affair” have been based not upon external 
evidence, but upon the 1598 edition of Astrophel and 
Stella and upon the Astrophel Elegies. 


2. The Astrophel Elegies celebrate Frances Sidney as 
Stella; hence they cannot be used as evidence for the 
Sidney-Rich story. 

3. We have no evidence that Sidney’s contemporaries re- 
garded Lady Rich as Stella. After the publication of 
the 1598 Astrophel and Stella, to be sure, some seven- 
teenth century writers identified Stella as Lady Rich, 
but others identified her as Frances Sidney. So far as 
we know, these identifications were based on the same 
evidence that is available today, that is, the internal 
evidence of Astrophel and Stella and the evidence of 
the Astrophel Elegies. 


Scholars have pointed out that many of the sonnets of As- 
trophel and Stella are imitative or conventional while others 
are personal and passionate, and that the poems were obvi- 
ously written at various times. That indicates, I believe, that 
the poems were written as individual poems or as small groups 
and not as parts of an autobiographical sonnet-sequence. That 
Sonnet 37 and probably other sonnets deal with Lady Rich 
seems to me beyond question. That does not indicate, how- 
ever, that the sonnet-sequence is the story of a love affair be- 
tween Sir Philip and Lady Penelope. As Miss Wilson has 
said, “. . . how far the story of Astrophel is the story of Philip 
Sidney is a matter on which different readers will pronounce 
with different degrees of assurance.” ** Let us insist, however, 
that, when pronouncements are made, they be made upon the 
basis of the only valid evidence available at present, that is, 
internal evidence. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


** Op. cit., p. 169. 
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THE DRAMATIC USE OF HOBBES’S 
POLITICAL IDEAS 


By Louis 


The influence of the writing of Thomas Hobbes on the 
philosophical “ climate ” of the Restoration courtier and wit 
has been frequently analysed and emphasized. Taine wrote of 
them that Hobbes 


érigeait leurs moeurs en théorie, donnait le manuel de leur con- 
duite, et rédigeait d’avance les axiomes qu’ils allaient traduire en 
actions.* 


The literary historians of the period have agreed in this ap- 
praisal and indicated the indebtedness of contemporary poets 
and playwrights. 

That this influence included his political ideas as well as his 
psychology has been generally assumed as axiomatic. Was not 
Hobbes the greatest theorist of monarchial absolutism of his 
time? and were not the poets and dramatists dominated by a 
Stuart court? Courthope, for example, speaking of Hobbes’s 
political thought, writes that 


A theory so favorable to the principles of the Restoration was, 
of course, promoted by all the social powers of the age. 


An assumption of such an influence has been frequently made 
by students of Dryden. Professor Bredvold in a discussion of 
that poet’s use of Hobbesian doctrines remarks parenthetically: 


In political thought, for instance, the monarchical absolutism of 
Hobbes is also the doctrine of Dryden’s stage creatures, and must 
have been particularly grateful to the ears of the court audience 
for which Dryden wrote.t 


* Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise, 10th ed., Paris, 1899, 3.34. 

? See in particular: Leslie Stephens, Hobbes, pp. 67-69; R. G. Ham, Otway and 
Lee, New Haven, 1931, pp. 46-49; J. Prinz, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, Leipzig, 
1927, pp. 16-18; W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry, London, 1903, 3. 459. 

® Courthope 3. 459. 

* The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, Ann Arbor, 1934, p. 66. This statement 
is reprinted from an article in MP 25 (May, 1928). It is significant that when 
Professor Bredvold came to an analysis of Dryden’s political thought he decided 
that “it is less easy to find characteristic Hobbesian political theory in his drama.” 
Milieu, p. 135. 
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Another student of Dryden’s political thought finds many of 
Hobbes’s ideas in his plays, and agrees with Mark Van Doren 
that his distrust of the crowd was due to the teaching of the 
Leviathan. 

Yet a careful examination of Hobbes’s characteristic con- 
tributions to political theory and the attitude of his contem- 
poraries towards them gives little support to the belief that 
an expression of them in the drama would have been “ wel- 
come to the court.” His absolutism was derived from premises 
that were acceptable to no one and dependent upon condi- 
tions which were shocking to all believers in divine right. The 
orthodox royalists of his time were quite aware of this incom- 
patibility and never tired of denouncing the danger of his 
theories. The first part of this article will be devoted to justi- 
fying these statements and discussing certain passages in the 
plays which seem to represent the actual opinions of the dra- 
matists. In no case, I believe, will typical Hobbesian doctrines 
be found in the mouths of such characters as can be considered 
as speaking for the dramatist himself. 

That is not to say, however, that Hobbes had no influence 
in this field. The drama is a narrative art in which many 
opinions not sanctioned by the author must be expounded. A 
drama concerned as was Restoration tragedy with state affairs 
must give to its tyrants, usurpers, and rebels political princi- 
ples of a plausible and characteristic nature. If these principles 
can have the added piquancy of novelty so much the better, 
and if Hobbes were anathema to the royalists he might very 
well be a political guide to stage villains. It is to an investiga- 
tion of this possible relationship that the concluding section of 
this article will be devoted. 

What Hobbes actually said is perhaps most clearly inter- 
preted against the background of his life.” He was prematurely 
born in 1588, his mother having been frightened by tales of the 
Spanish Armada. As he later wrote, Fear and he were twins, 
and, one may add, his brother visited him frequently through- 
out his life. In his first attempt at philosophy he formulated 


* Merritt Y. Hughes, “ Dryden as Statist,” PQ 6 (1927). 339-40. The reference 
to Van Doren is to The Poetry of John Dryden, Cambridge, 1931, p. 17. 

°I am not, of course attempting a complete analysis of Hobbes’s philosophy. For 
a full discussion John Laird’s Hobbes, London, 1934, is excellent. 
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a defense of absolutism for which he feared the Long Parlia- 
ment would never forgive him, and he decided to shift for 
himself.’ He fled to Paris, where he was soon at home in scien- 
tific circles. When the Prince of Wales arrived from England 
Hobbes was appointed his tutor in mathematics, and only 
mathematics, for he had already acquired his reputation for 
atheism. 

It was during this period that he wrote the Leviathan, the 
most finished statement of his political theory, and had it 
printed in London in 1651. After the Restoration he was ac- 
cused of having written it in order to facilitate his return to 
England, and Clarendon said that Hobbes had told him apro- 
pos of the book that “ the truth is I have a mind to go home.” * 
Whether this accusation was true or not, Hobbes did boast in 
1656 that his doctrine had “ framed the minds of a thousand 
gentlemen to a conscientious obedience to present govern- 
ment, which otherwise would have wavered in that point.” ® 
This was certainly not a claim calculated to endear his doc- 
trines to the cavalier emigrés. 

As was natural, Hobbes, that aged twin of Fear, viewed the 
Restoration with a certain anxiety. He was, however, received 
kindly by Charles and taken under the protection of a mon- 
arch who was as willing to sacrifice his family’s political dog- 
mas to a “ bear-baiting ” as his own dignity to a jest. From 
the shelter of the court, Hobbes became the patron saint of 
the Restoration rakes, whose commonplace books were full of 
extracts from his writings. His political ideas were, however, 
anathema to all parties. This will hardly seem astonishing if 
they are examined with care. 

It is important to realize that the dominant emotion behind 
Hobbes’s political thought was fear; the goal to which he was 
willing to sacrifice everything was security. And by the time 
he came to formulating his theory the Stuart doctrine of 
divine right was obviously unsuited for the-comfort of a “ diffi- 


*J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Clark, 1.334. The Elements of Law circulated in 
manuscript in 1640 although not published until 1651. 

°A brief view and survey of the dangerous and pernicious errors to church and 
state in Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathan, 2nd imp., Oxford, 1676, p. 317. 

° Hobbes, The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, ed. Molesworth, 7.336. All 
subsequent references will be to this edition. 
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dent” man. It was a theory that demanded the sacrifice of 
property and even life itself from the loyal; not in such divin- 
ity could Hobbes find the protection he sought. Hardly a 
religious man, he attempted rather to build his commonwealth 
solidly on the self-interest of the individual. If it could be 
shown that enlightened self-interest demanded absolute obedi- 
ence, he would be striking at the root of most sedition and 
social unrest. The origin of government he found then in the 
selfish desire of man to escape from the insupportable war of 
the state of nature. Before, or without government,” man 
lived in “ continual feare, and danger of violent death,” for 
men, complete egotists and with a right to all that they could 
obtain, were driven by the passions of competition, diffidence, 
and glory to a condition of constant warfare against each other. 
Even the strongest could find himself caught at a fatal dis- 
advantage by the weakest. It was thus to the advantage of 
everyone to escape from this condition and secure some com- 
mon power capable of enforcing obedience and securing pro- 
tection. 

Such power could be secured only by uniting the separate 
strengths of the individuals, the natural right of each 
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to use his own power, as he will himself, for the preservation of his 
own nature; that is to say, of his own life." 


This donation of power was secured by contract. 


The only way to erect such a common power, as may be able to 
defend them from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of 
one another . . . is to confere all their power and strength upon 
one man, or upon one assembly of men, that may reduce all their 
wills, by plurality of voices, unto one will: which is as much as 
to say, to appoint one man, or assembly ‘of men, to bear their 
person: and every one to own, and acknowledge himself to be 
author of whatsoever he that so beareth their person, shall act, or 
cause to be acted, in those things which concern the common 
peace and safetie; and will therein to submit their wills, every one 
to his will, and their judgements, to his judgement. This is more 
than consent, or concord; it is a real unity of them all, in one 
and the same person, made by covenant of every man with every 
man, in such manner, as if every man should say to every man, 


*° Whether Hobbes conceived of the state of nature analytically or historically 
need not here concern us. 
4 Works 3.116. 
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I authorize and give up my right of governing myselfe, to this 
man, or to this assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give 
up thy right to him, and authorise all his actions in like manner. 
This done, the multitude so united in one person, is called a Com- 
monwealth, in Latin Civitas. This is the generation of that great 
Leviathan, or rather (to speak more reverently) of that mortal 
god, to which we owe under the immortal God, our peace and 
defence.’* 


Now the contract theory had been historically the doctrine 
of those who desired to limit the sovereign, and Hobbes, in 
making it the basis of complete absolutism, was attempting 
to turn the rebels’ own weapons against them. The particular 
novelty of his approach was not so much the assumption that 
the power given was irrevocable (this was the “ donation” 
conception of contract) as that the contract was not between 
the people and the sovereign, but between the people them- 
selves. The sovereign was thus not a party to the agreement 
at all and so could not be held under any circumstances to 
have broken it. 

Hobbes at different times gave two accounts of the sover- 
eign’s source of power, both of which had reverberations in 
contemporary drama. He held at one time that rights could 
not really be given and that the sovereign’s power was simply 
his “natural right” to everything which he possessed as a 
human being, but which his subjects had given up by con- 
tract. The king was, in relation to his subjects, in a state 
of nature, Hobbes’s final conclusion on the subject, however, 
was that given in the quotation above. The king possessed 
by contract the sum total of individual powers, which he exer- 
cized for his subjects. There could logically, then, be no com- 
plaint against him, as the malcontent would be really pro- 
testing against his own actions.** 

The nature of sovereignty so evolved is absolute. The sov- 
ereign, being no party to the contract, can under no circum- 
stances be considered as having broken it; there is no appeal 
for a would-be rebel. Even the most tyrannous and depraved 
of actions must be accepted, for it is the sovereign who estab- 
lishes by fiat the standard of justice and injustice. For, “ where 
there is no common power, there is no law: where no law, 


1? Ibid. 3. 157-158. 18 Ibid. 4.88, 129; 2.68 ff. ** Ibid. 3. 163. 
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no injustice. Justice and injustice . . . are qualities, that re- 
late to men in society, not in solitude.” ** The Sovereign pos- 
sesses all those powers necessary for effective dominion: the 
judicial power; control of religious opinion, the right to carry 
on war and to reward and punish. Sovereignty is indivisible: 
there can be in a state but one sovereign power. If the king 
does not possess it, some other part of the government must. 
Hobbes admitted that a commonwealth could possess a Sov- 
ereignty identical-in kind with that of a monarchy. The latter 
had certain advantages over other forms of government, but 
a democracy also possessed the essential sovereignty. 

Now this doctrine of absolutism, complete as it was, was en- 
tirely unacceptable to that very party whose loyalty to the 
English monarchy was the most thorough-going. In part, of 
course, it was because the royalists suspected any contract 
theory, but their opposition went still farther. Hobbes, in 
evolving a system that would make for the security of men, 
had succeeded in sacrificing most of the things held sacred by 
the upholders of divine right. It may help to throw light on 
the incompatibility of these two systems of political thought 
if we consider Hobbes’s as being also in a way a divine right 
theory, a Scotist divine right. The opposition between the 
relative importance of reason and justice on the one side and 
will on the other had long been a problem of theological im- 
portance. The followers of Aquinas laid emphasis on the jus- 
tice of God’s acts, the followers of Dun Scotus on His power. 
Thomistic theology said God acted in the way He did because 
that was the just and reasonable way; the Scotists insisted 
that this subordinated God to justice, and that the position 
must be reversed: what God did was just and reasonable be- 
cause He so willed it. It was in terms of the orthodox Thom- 
istic theology that the divine right of kings had been formu- 
lated. Obedience was owed to kings, not because by God’s sup- 
port they could compel it, but because their power was from 
God, and hence just. 

Hobbes was a Scotist in theology. To him 


The right of nature, whereby God reigneth over men and punish- 
eth those that break his laws, is to be derived, not from his creat- 


Ibid. 3.115. 
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ing them, as if he required obedience as of gratitude for his bene- 
fits; but from his irresistible power.*® 


It followed that the Leviathan, or “ Mortall God ” created by 
the needs of men, was divine in the essential attributes of God 
himself—His power. 


For . . . he hath the use of so much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to perform the 
wills of them all, to peace at home and mutual aid against their 
enemies abroad.1* 


The implications that prevent this Scotist divine right from 
being an aid and comfort to the descendants of Charles I and 
the loyalists driven from England by the armed force of the 
rebels are obvious. When applied to God the question as to 
whether power or justice be the more important is, in a way, 
merely academic, since it could be assumed He would always 
possess both. Not so, however, with Leviathan. That Mortal 
God, Charles the First, had lost his power most definitely at 
Naseby, and by losing it had lost his divinity. Without power 
he was no longer a god, for: 


Though sovereignty, in the intention of them that make it, be 
immortal; yet is it in its own nature, not only subject to violent 
death, by foreign war; but also through the ignorance, and pas- 
sions of men, it hath in it, from the very institution, many seeds 
of natural mortality, by intestine discord.1® 


The obvious corollary of such a position was that obedience 
was owed to whatever party could seize power; a conclusion 
that could never be admitted by a Stuart or a Tory. More 
than any other of Hobbes’s ideas, at least in politics, this 
aroused the ire of the faithful. John Whitehall accuses him of 
providing the commonwealth with philosophical justification ;” 
Clarendon says the Leviathan was a sly address to Cromwell ;” 
and Wallis writes that 


his great Leviathan . . . which, upon deserting his royal master 
in distress . . . was written in defence of Oliver’s title, or who- 
ever, by whatsoever means, can get to be upmost; placing the 


16 Ibid. 3.345. 17 Ibid. 3.158. 18 Ibid. 3. 208. 

*° Leviathan found out (1679). Quoted by J. A. Thomas, “Some contemporary 
critics of Thomas Hobbes,” Economica, 9 (1929). 188. 

°° Brief View, p. 317. 
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whole right of government merely in strength, and absolving all 
his Majesty’s subjects from their allegiance, whenever he is not 
in a present capacity to force obedience.”* 


In 1669 a certain David Scargill made a public recantation at 
Cambridge in which he admitted that he had 


lately vented and publicly asserted in the said university, diverse 
wicked, blasphemous and atheistical positions, (particularly, that 
all right of dominion is founded only in power: that if the devil 
be omnipotent he ought to be obeyed; that all moral righteous- 
ness is founded in the positive law of the civil magistrate only: .. .) 
professing, that I gloried to be an Hobbist and an atheist. 

I do disclaim, renounce, detest and abhor... : 


1. That all right of dominion is founded only in power. 
2. That all moral righteousness is founded only in the law 
of the civil magistrates.?* 


Anyone holding such beliefs, Scargill admits, would comply in 
his own interest with the order of any invader or usurper. 

Perhaps the best detailed record of the contemporary loyal- 
ist’s attitude to Hobbes is found in the decree published by the 
University of Oxford on that day in 1683 when Russell was 
executed for treason. Coming from the great center of loyalism 
at a time when Charles was completely triumphant, it gives us 
an unusually detailed statement of what the royalists consid- 
ered bad political theory. It is entitled: 


The Judgement and Decree of the University of Oxford, passed in 
their Convocation, July 21, 1683, against certain pernicious books 
and damnable doctrines destructive to the sacred persons of 
princes, their state and government, and of all human society.”* 


There are twenty-seven propositions then presented, of which 
three are definitely referred to Hobbes and four, though given 
without reference, are undoubtedly his. Those of Hobbes are: 


1. All civil authority is derived originally from the people. 


7. Self-preservation is the fundamental law of nature, and super- 
sedes the obligation of all others, whensoever, they stand in com- 
petition with it. (Hobbes, de Civ. Leviathan.) 


** Quoted by Hobbes in “ Considerations upon the Reputation, Loyalty, Manners 
and Religion of Thomas Hobbes,” 1662, Works 4. 413. 

* Somers Collection of Tracts, London, 1812, 7. 370-1. 

*°T quote from G. W. Cooke, The History of Party, London, 1836, 1. 346-355. 
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10. Possession and strength give a right to govern, and success 
in a cause or enterprise proclaims it to be lawful and just: to 
peruse it is to comply with the will of God, because it is to follow 
the conduct of his providence. (Hobbes. Owen’s Sermon before 
the Regecides. Jan. 31, 1648. Baxter. Jenkin’s Petition. October 
1651.) 

12. The foundation of civil authority, is this natural right; 
which is not given, but left to the supreme magistrate upon men’s 
entering into societies, and not only a foreign invader, but a do- 
mestic rebel, puts himself again into a state of nature, to be pro- 
ceeded against not as a subject but an enemy; and consequently 
acquires by his rebellion the same right over the life of his prince, 
as the prince for the most heinous crimes has over the life of his 
subjects. 

13. Every man after his entering into a society retains a right 
of defending himself against force; and cannot transfer that right 
to the commonwealth, when he consents to that union whereby 
a commonwealth is made. And in case a great many men together 
have already resisted the commonwealth, for which every one of 
them expected death, they have liberty then to join together 
to assist and defend one another; their bearing of arms, subse- 
quent to the first breach of their duty, though it be to maintain 
what they have done, is no new unjust act; and if it be only to 
defend their persons it is not unjust at all. 

14. An oath superadds no obligation to a pact and a pact obliges 
no further than it is credited: and consequently if a prince gives 
any indication that he does not believe the promises of fealty and 
allegiance made by any of his subjects, they are thereby freed from 
their subjection, and notwithstanding their pacts and oaths, may 
lawfully rebel against, and destroy their sovereign. (Hobbes, de 
Cive Leviathan.) 


Having presented their manifesto to the king, the university 
burned the works of Hobbes along with those of the notorious 
Bellarmine and Buchanan. 

I have given these Hobbesian extracts, partly because they 
contain those doctrines which most enraged his loyal contem- 
poraries and which we shall find reflected in the drama and 
partly because it seems necessary to make it quite clear that 
typically Hobbesian political doctrines could not have been used 
sympathetically by a Restoration dramatist in the hope of 
pleasing the court. If the “ absolutism of Hobbes is also the 
doctrine of Dryden’s stage creatures,” then according to con- 
temporary opinion they were a seditious crew indeed. As a 
matter of fact, no king who is not a tyrant ever claims the 
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sovereignty of Hobbes or demands obedience in the terms of 
the Leviathan. Hobbes had his contemporary triumphs, but 
they were not through serving as a political guide to loyal 
dramatists. 

It might be here objected that we have contemporary evi- 
dence of Dryden at least having made use of Hobbes. John 
Aubrey in the notes he collected for a life of Hobbes jots down: 
“Mr. John Dryden, Poet Laureat, is his great admirer, and 
oftentimes makes use of his doctrine in his plays—from Mr. 
Dryden himself.” ** It will be noticed, however, that Aubrey 
does not specify that the doctrine was political; it seems 
likely, therefore, that. Dryden was referring to ethical and 
psychological ideas, for example, the dilemma of free-will and 
necessity, the frequent use of which in his plays has been 
pointed out by Professor Bredvold.”* The other reference to 
the poet’s intellectual debt, however, is more precise. Professor 
Bredvold has called attention to Richard Leigh’s accusation in 
The Censure of the Rota (1676) that Dryden in The Conquest 
of Granada had secured “ the Reason and Politicall Ornaments 
from Mr. Hobs.” ** Leigh’s poem, however, was a satirical 
attack on Dryden, and if Hobbes was made the damatist’s 
political god-father it was because Hobbes was politically 
anathema to all right-thinking people. Dryden could hardly 
have welcomed the charge and could with justice have denied 
it if it meant that he agreed with the principles of the Levi- 
athan. 

Like all generalizations this one must be controlled by its 
exceptions. Thus there is a passage in Dryden’s Indian Em- 
peror which I am inclined to believe is indebted to Hobbes. 
Alibech has pointed out to the loyal Guyomar that the be- 
sieged people are starving to death and suggested that the 
country would actually be much better off if the Spaniards 
were admitted to the town. It is really the duty of anyone 
with his country’s good at heart to betray Montezuma to the 
Spaniards. Guyomar is outraged. 


Take heed, fair maid, how monarchs you accuse: 
Those reasons none but impious rebels use: 
Those who to empire by dark paths aspire, 


** Brief Lives 1.372. *° Bredvold, p. 66. *° Bredvold, p. 118. 
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Still plead a call to what they most desire; 

But kings by free consent their kingdoms take, 
Strict as those sacred ties which nuptials make; 
And whate’er faults in princes time reveal, 

None can be judge where can be no appeal.?? 


The line italicized represents, I believe, the sole favorable ref- 
erence in the drama to the contract theory. It is by no means 
characteristically Hobbesian and one may doubt if that philos- 
opher would have appreciated the marital analogy, even for 
the sake of a rhyme. The insistence that there can be no 
appeal from the contract is, of course, as old as the “ transla- 
tion” theory. The only reason for considering that Hobbes 
may have been in Dryden’s mind is the neat way in which the 
loyalist adopts the social theory and urges it against the utili- 
tarian position taken by Alibech. The actual form in which 
he expresses it is not Hobbesian, but the inspiration to use what 
was traditionally a revolutionary argument as an attack on 
revolution was perhaps derived from Hobbes. 

An amusing example of a distorted use of Hobbes occurs 
in Lord Orrery’s Tryphon. Tryphon has killed his king and 
usurped his throne. He justifies himself to the loyal subject 
Nicanor by explaining that the king had first determined to 
kill him, and that self-preservation, nature’s dictate, not ambi- 
tion, had driven him to the crime of regicide. Nicanor, how- 
ever, returns the argument against him. 


Ah, Sir, though this had been the state of things, 
Yet subjects, Sir, should die to save their Kings .. . 
Nature, whose Dietates in defense you bring, 

Ties subjects by their Deaths to save their King: 
Nature is Reason, Sir, and that does show 

More to our Kings then to ourselves we owe, 

For in a subjects Death but one does fall, 

But a King’s life contains the Life of all.”* 


Tryphon’s defense might well have been taken direct from 
the Leviathan where Hobbes had pointed out that 


A covenant not to defend myself from force, by force, is always 
void. For, as I have showed before, no man can tansfer, or lay 


27 The Indian Emperor 4.2 (Works, ed. Scott and Saintesbury, 2.377). All fur- 
ther reference to Dryden’s plays will be to this edition. 
28 Tryphon 1.1 (Two New Tragedies, London, 1672), pp. 4-5. 
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down his right to save himself from death, wounds, and imprison- 
ment, the avoiding whereof is the only end of laying down any 
right: and therefore the promise of not resisting force, in no cov- 
enant transferreth any right; nor is obliging. For though a man 
may covenant thus, unless I do so, or so, kill me; he cannot cov- 
enant thus, unless I do so, or so, I will not resist you when you 
come to kill me.”® 


Even those in the audience who had not read Hobbes were 
probably aware of his teaching in this matter since the 
royalists consistently pointed out its heterodoxy.*° 

More unusual is Orrery’s attempt to defend passive resist- 
ence in Hobbesian terms; yet that he was so doing seems clear. 
The justification of complete obedience to a sovereign by an 
appeal to the laws of nature was foreign to the drama and 
more typical of Hobbes than of any other writer. The scene 
itself indicates the genesis of Orrery’s innovation. The dra- 
matist has had Tryphon, a conventional usurper, justify him- 
self by an appeal to the law of self-preservation, a doctrine 
particularly associated with the teaching of Hobbes. Thus 
with Hobbes’s heterodoxy in his mind it probably occurred 
to Orrery that it would be ingenious to have his loyal subject 
damn the usurper out of his own mouth. His perversion of 
the Leviathan is indeed clever. The laws of nature, that is 
reason, teach us to do everything to preserve our lives (so far, 
Hobbes) , but the king’s life is ours (Hobbes had said that the 
multitude was united in the person of the king) ,** so we must, 
reason shows, preserve his at the expense of our own. It is 
quite possible that the famous frontispiece to the Leviathan 
picturing that mortal god as a giant made up of innumerable 
little men may have contributed to this distortion of the book’s 
thesis. In any case, Orrery’s dramatic exposition may well 
have impressed by its specious sophistry a contemporary audi- 
ence which knew enough of Hobbes to recognize his first law 
of nature. 

With the exception of such garbled passages as those I have 
indicated, the use of Hobbes by politically orthodox charac- 
ters in the drama was confined to a few ideas which were the 


2° Works 3.127. 
°° Cf. propositions 7, 12, 18, and 14 of the Oxford decree. 
Works 3.158. 
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common possession of innumerable political philosophers. The 
frequent references in Dryden to the danger of any temporal 
claims by the priesthood, for example, can hardly be referred 
to any specific source; any monarchist was committed to a 
belief in the subordination of the clergy to the secular power. 
Sometimes, it is true, the phrasing seems an echo of Hobbes. 
The outburst of Cortez in The Indian Emperor against the 
priests: 


And you 

Who saucily, teach monarchs to obey, 

And the wide world in narrow cloisters sway; 
Set up by Kings as humble aids of power, 

You that which bred you, viper-like, devour. 
You enemies of crowns.°*? 


may have been influenced in the lines I have italicized by the 
twelfth chapter of the Leviathan, wherein Hobbes says that 
religion has been cultivated by those who wished to teach 
subjects obedience to the state.** The idea was not original 
with Hobbes, of course. To go no further, Machiavelli had 
praised Numa Pompilius for inventing the Roman religion and 


using it for the advantage of the state.** But in the drama the 
idea had been characteristically expressed by Machiavellian 
“ atheists.” That Dryden should have given it to a loyal char- 
acter is perhaps indicative of a less traditional source. 

There is a long, obviously polemical passage in The Con- 
quest of Granada which has been frequently cited as an ex- 
ample of Hobbes’s influence. Yet an analysis of the ideas ex- 
pressed will show, I believe, that it is almost completely 
royalist commonplace, and no more indebted to Hobbes than 
to a dozen other writers. The passage, which is but distantly 
related to the actual events in the play, is as follows: 


Boabdelin 
See what the many-headed beast demands.— 
Cursed is that king, whose honour’s in their hands. 
In senates, either they too slowly grant, 
Or saucily refuse to aid my want; 


82 The Indian Emperor 5.2 (Works 2. 400) . 
88 Works 3. 98-99. 
84 Discourses, Bk 1, Ch. 11 (Works, ed. Detmold, 2. 127-28). 
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And, when their thrift has ruined me in war, 
They call their insolence my want of care. 


Abenamar 


Cursed be their leaders, who that rage foment, 
And veil, with public good, their discontent: 
They keep the people’s purses in their hands, 
And hector kings to grant their wild demands; 
But to each lure, a court throws out, descend, 
And prey on those they promised to defend. 


Zulema 


Those kings, who to their wild demands consent, 
Teach others the same way to discontent. 
Freedom in subjects is not, nor can be; 

But still, to please them, we must call them free. 
Propriety, which they their idol make, 

Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake. 


Abenamar 


The name of commonwealth is popular; 
But there the people their own tyrants are. 


Boabdelin 


But kings who rule with limited command, 

Have players’ scepters put into their hand. 

Power has no balance, one side still weighs down, 

And either hoists the commonwealth or crown; 

And those, who think to set the scales more right, 

By various turnings but disturb the weight. 
Abenamar 

While people tug for freedom, kings for power, 

Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror: 

Then subjects find too late they were unjust, 

And want that power of kings, they durst not trust.*® 


The passage may be analysed as follows: 


The first speech of Boabdelin is not characteristically Hobbesian. 
It is scarcely emphatic enough as to the absolute necessity of the 
king controlling the finances,** and seems scarcely more than a 
petulant complaint that he is compelled to depend upon a nig- 
gardly senate. 

Abenamar’s speech is more an expression of Stuart cynicism than 
of serious theory. 

Zulema’s insistence that subjects have no liberty is perhaps 


> The Conquest of Granada, Part II, 1.2 (Works 4.130.) 
Works 3. 284-37, 
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from Hobbes,’? but his suggestion that they should be called so 
is certainly not. This piece of policy might have stemmed from 
Clarendon, who had suggested that a clever king would permit 
the people to think themselves free.** 

That property is really at the mercy of the sovereign was taught 
by Hobbes *® and was a conception not usually emphasized by 
orthodox absolutists. It was a power denied the king by Bodin, 
whose Republic had been a university text-book since 1606, and 
its expression here may be due to the Leviathan. 

That the people were tyrants in a commonwealth was a com- 
monplace.*° 

Mr. Hughes finds in the last lines of the passage a reference to 
Hobbes’s second law of nature, but just why is not clear.** The 
lines seem conventional enough in sense and phrasing. 


Abandoning then the barren pursuit of any serious formula- 
tion of Hobbes’s ideas, let us turn to that wider field in which 
rebels, usurpers, tyrants, and Machiavellians bedeck them- 
selves with finery stolen from the Leviathan and rant Floren- 
tine 4 la Malmesbury. For, as I hope to show, Hobbes played 
in the drama much the same role as that played by Machia- 
velli before him.*? Many of his most characteristic ideas were 
indeed closely related to opinions that had been expressed by 
stage villains from the time of Marlowe. 

Hobbes’s doctrine that dominion was founded on power, 
which the obscure Scargil penitently recanted, bears a specious 
resemblance to the Elizabethan usurper’s conviction that noth- 
ing succeeds like success. When Photinus in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The False One urges rebellion on the grounds that 


If we prosper, 
*Twill be styl’d lawful, and we shall give laws 
To those that now command us.** 


87 But see Works 3.199, “Liberty of the subject consistent with the unlimited 
power of the sovereign.” 

38 4 Brief View, p. 71. 3° Works 3. 232-37. 

4° See Dunning, History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, New 
York, 1905, p. 258. 

41“ Dryden as Statist,” p. 348. I presume he means the third law. 

42 John Eachard has his mouthpiece Timothy remark that the young men who 
have not read Machievelli consider Hobbes new. Mr. Hobbes’s State of Nature 
considered in a Dialogue between Philautus & Timothy in Dr. Eachard’s Works, 
llth ed., London, 1705, p. 11. 

48 The False One 5.2 (Works of Beaumont and Fletcher ed. Waller and Glover, 
8. 359). 
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he was but anticipating the doctrine attributed to Hobbes in 
the tenth proposition of the Oxford decree: “success in a 
cause or enterprise proclaims it to be lawful and just.” But to 
the Elizabethan mind, which did not carefully discriminate 
between de facto and de jure power,** the latent antithesis in 
this idea was not developed. It was not until the Restoration 
that it was unequivocably expounded as a political principle 
by the villainous, and the ingenuity with which it is used for 
dramatic effect is one of the clearest examples of the use of 
Hobbes’s ideas. 

The distinction between de jure and de facto sovereignty, 
between “ Thomistic ” and “ Scotist ” divine right, which was 
latent in the principle of Hobbes was theatrically used by 
Dryden in The Indian Queen. The Inca and his daughter have 
been captured and Zempoalla has vowed to sacrifice them to 
her gods. Traxalla, however, who has fallen in love with the 
princess, invokes the principle of divine right in an attempt 
to save her life. “Princes are sacred,” he. points out. Zem- 
poalla counters with an expression of Hobbes’s conception of 
regal divinity. 


True, whilst they are free; 

But power once lost, farewell their sanctity: 

*Tis power to which the gods their worship owe, 
Which, uncontrouled makes all things just below.** 


She goes even further: “Thou do’est the pleas of saucy rebels 
use... .” Now to find the divinity of kings to be an argu- 
ment of “ saucy rebels” is indeed an innovation in the drama 
and is attributable to the royalists’ shocked interpretation of 
Hobbes’s doctrine of dominion founded on power. 

In Dryden and Lee’s The Duke of Guise this principle was 
given a twist that would have pained the old enemy of faction, 
though he would have been forced to admit that the conclu- 
sion was a legitimate corollary of his position. I am referring 
to the passage in which the conspirators of the league decide 
that not they, but the king is a rebel. Says Bussy: 


“When Convocation in 1606 compiled a series of canons on the nature of political 
authority they specifically insisted upon the legitimate authority of a successful 
usurpation—much to the disgust of James. 

““ The Indian Queen 3.1 (Works 2.253). 
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Tis a plain case; the king’s included in the punishment, in case 
he rebel against the people.* 


Polin is unable to understand how the king can rebel, but the 
paradox is explained by the Curate of St. Eustace: 


T’ll make it out: Rebellion is an insurrection against the govern- 
ment; but they that have the power are actually the government; 
therefore, if the people have the power, the rebellion is in the king. 


Bussy remarks that this is “a most convincing argument for 
faction ” but the priest retorts: 


For arming, if you please, but not for faction; 
For still the faction is the fewest number: 

So what they call the lawful government, 

Is now the faction; for the most are ours. 


Now if we were confining our investigations to strictly logi- 
cal influences we would have to free Hobbes from the charge 
of serving the leaguers, for in the last speech the curate im- 
plies that they have not yet the power (since they are yet to 
arm), and bases their right on numerical superiority. Such a 
majority right is not Hobbesian, but is taken from the six- 
teenth-century monarchomachs, with which Dryden was fa- 
miliar. We are, however, dealing with one of those mosaics 
of contradictory ideas so typical of Dryden’s dramatic argu- 
ments. The Hobbesian influence is found in the curate’s earlier 
point that the particular body of the state which has the 
actual power, i.e., the sovereignty of the Leviathan, is the real 
government. Hobbes had written: 


that King whose power is limited, is not superior to him, or them 

that have the power to limit it; and he that is not superior, is 

not supreme; that is to say not sovereign. The sovereignty there- 

_ was always in that assembly which had the right to limit 
im.*7 


It might be urged that Hobbes does not explicitly justify the 
rebellion of the powerful. But the implications of an idea 
originally controlled by the dominating purpose of the man 
who formulated it may, upon falling into different hands, be 
differently developed. Hobbes was, of all men who ever wrote, 


4° The Duke of Guise 1.1 (Works 7.25). 
«7 Works 3.179. 
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the farthest from a desire to encourage rebellion on any 
grounds whatsoever. Yet, as we have seen, he was commonly 
accused of justifying successful rebellion. Similarly distorted, 
the implications concerning a rebellious king-without-power 
undoubtedly latent in the passage I have quoted could be used, 
as Dryden used them, to put his villains aw courant with the 
latest developments in casuistical disloyalty.** 

It is this doctrine, obscured by poetic and dramatic trim- 
mings, which lies behind an exchange between Arcos, the 
Spanish Ambassador and Boabdelin in The Conquest of Gra- 
nada. The ambassador has closed his attack on Boabdelin’s 
title to the Moorish throne by pointing out: 


You have no right, except you force allow; 
And if yours then was just, so ours is now. 


To which Boabdelin replied: 


*Tis true, from force the noblest title springs; 
I therefore hold from that, which first made kings.*® 


Professor Bredvold, who has not taken into consideration the 
ambassador’s lines, suggests that the king’s speech is from 
Hobbes.” But Hobbes most notoriously had not made king- 
ship the product of force but of contract. He had, it is true, 
recognized sovereignty by conquest,’ but merely as one of 
the historical origins of the state. The idea had been more 
forcefully expressed by orthodox theorists, among others by 
Bodin *? and King James himself.** The conception had not, 
however, found favorable expression in the drama, but had 
been taken over by the Machiavellian villain who identified 
conquest with usurpation. Machiavel in the prologue to The 
Jew of Malta first formulated the traditional handling of this 
theme when he said 


Many will talk of title to a crown: 
What right had Caesar to the empery? 
Might first made kings, 


‘© This treatment occurs in several plays. Cf. The Spanish Friar 5.2 (Works 
6.507) where Lorenzo says “the beaten party are rebels to the conquerors.” 

“° The Conquest of Granada, Part I, 1.1 (Works 4.47). 

°° Bredvold, p. 185. Professor Bredvold recognizes that the idea is not sympa- 
thetically presented. 

* Works 3.159. 5? Republic 2. 2. 
°° The Trew Law of Free Monarchies in Political Works, ed. Mcllwain, p. 55. 
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and in the subsequent drama only the politically wicked so 
expressed themselves. 

In the light of this dramatic tradition we can correctly inter- 
pret Dryden’s handling of the theme. Arcos (and it must be 
remembered that he does represent the legitimate claim, while 
Boabdelin is actually a usurper as he is accused) has denied to 
the Moorish king any ethical right to the throne and added 
ironically that even if he claims by power his title is weak. 
But Boabdelin pounces upon the word “ force ” and, giving it 
the conventionally orthodox implications as to the “ origin” 
of his power, urges it as proof of the right of his claim. Arcos, 
however, has read Hobbes, and points out the inconsistency of 
his argument. 


Since then by force you prove your title true, 
Our’s must be just, because we claim from you. 


The Spaniard has ironically applied Hobbes to Machiavelli 
with devastating effectiveness. 

Hobbes’s doctrine of the purely civil origin of justice was 
one of the “atheistical positions.” recanted by Scargil and 


damned by the Oxford decree. Not only was it ethically shock- 
ing, it was politically dangerous. The strength of the theory 
of divine right lay in its identification of obedience with moral 
standards that transcended the transitory, the expedient or 
the merely civil. The sovereign’s right to be obeyed was un- 
assailable precisely because it did rest upon the immutable 
foundation of divine justice. If there were no right beyond 
the will of the king, then he could claim no sanction beyond 
what he was actually in a position to impose. The doctrine of 
non-resistance, of course, insisted that no matter what crimes 
a monarch committed, rebellion was not justified; but this 
was not the same as saying that he could do no wrong. The 
most exaggerated claims that are made for kingly power both 
in the Elizabethan and Restoration drama were made in terms 
that everyone would have known to be “ destructive to the 
sacred persons of princes.” This truth, so consistently ignored 


54 Tt is not, perhaps, too irrelevant to point out that this phrase is the product of 
Whig theory, and kings became incapable of sin, only when they became incapable 
of sovereign power. Cf. D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, Oxford, 1934, 
2.453. 
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by literary critics of the drama, has been succinctly phrased by 
one of the most trenchant historians of political theory. 


A theory of sovereignty in which law and right become one and 
in which no right exists except that of the Sovereign’s creation, 
was held by no one in the sixteenth century. Such a view was 
impossible to anyone who held that right was divine. It was 
wholly incompatible with the theory of the divine right of Kings. 
Just so far as men came to believe in sovereignty to this extent, 
the right of the Sovereign lost its divinity. Historically it is those 
who lost faith in the divinity of right, and of Kings, who believed 
in the absolute right of the political sovereign.®° 


However politically unorthodox it might be, the conception 
had certain dramatic possibilities that the poets were quick to 
hit upon for their own uses. It was, of course, eminently suited 
for a tyrant’s rants. Dryden, ever ready to make such innova- 
tions, used the idea as early as T'yrannic Love, where Maximin 
boasts: 


Our Gods are Gods, ’cause they have power and will; 
Who can do all things, can do nothing ill. 
Ill is rebellion ’gainst some higher power: 
The world may sin, but not its emperor.** 


Probably the most extended exposition of this doctrine occurs 
in Crown’s Calisto. Jupiter, who expresses the idea, is speak- 
ing both as God and king, which slightly confuses the matter, 
but his latter position is sufficiently emphasized. 


I cannot err, what e’er my actions be; 
There’s no such thing as good or ill to me. 
No action is by nature good or ill; 

All things derive their natures from my will. 

If virtue from my will distinct could be, 
Virtue would be a power supreme to me. 
What no dependency on me will own, 

Makes me a Vassal and usurps my throne. 

If so I can revenge me in a thrice 

Turn all the balance, and make Virtue Vice.5? 


°° J. W. Allen, History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, London, 
1928, p. 393. Italics mine. 

5° Tyrannic Love 5.1 (Works 8. 456) . 

57 Calisto 2.1 (Works, ed. Maidment and Logan, 1.264). Genest, who could 
scent “divine right ” in astonishing places, considers this passage incredibly servile 
on the part of Crowne. Some Account of the English Stage 1.181. 
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If this passage be compared with a typically “ Machiavellian ” 
one from the anoymous Nero of 1624 it can be seen just how 
the Hobbesian doctrine gave a new turn to an old dramatic 
theme. Nero, who has just had Proculus killed, says 


This ’tis to be commander of the world. 

Let them extol weak pity that do need it, 

Let men cry to have law and justice done 

And tell their griefs to heaven that hears them not: 
Kings must upon the people’s headless corses 
Walk to security and ease of mind. 

Why, what have we to do with th’airy names 
That old age and philosophers found out, 

Of justice and ne’er certain equity? 

The gods revenge themselves and so will we: 
Where right is scand, authority’s o’erthrown; 

We have a high prerogative above it. 

Slaves may do what is right, we what we please: 
The people will repine and think it ill, 

But they must bear, and praise too, what we will.®® 


The two passages are similar in their emphasis on the danger 
to a king of a system of justice independent of his will. Nero, 
however, shifts inconsistently between two conceptions of 
justice. On the one hand he explicitly asserts his belief that 
justice is merely a fiction made up by wise men; on the other 
he seems to admit the existence of a moral standard, which is 
hostile to powerful rule and which kings must ignore. This 
wavering between the two conceptions was characteristic of 
pre-Restoration tyrants. But the tyrants of Dryden and 
Crowne have gone an important step further. They no longer 
either oppose themselves to morality, or deny it; instead, they 
create it. And this conception, entirely new to the stage,” 
would seem plausibly enough to stem from Hobbes. 

The idea, frequently used as a sheer rhetorical heightening 


58 Tragedy of Nero 2.2, Mermaid ed. Italics mine. In the italicized line I have 
followed the 1624 quarto reading of “scand” instead of the Mermaid’s “ scant.” 

5° There are passages in the earlier drama which come very close to this position. 
Thus in Fletcher’s The Bloody Brother the tyrannous Rollo says 

“T sit above in power, where power is given, 
Is all the right suppos’d by Earth and Heaven.” 
(Works 4.273) 

But a closer examination of the whole passage shows it to be a conventional piece 
of “ Machiavellianism.” 
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of ruthless power, is sometimes employed for more subtle and 
paradoxical effects. Thus, Crowne uses it in a passage that will 
repay comparison with a scene in Valentinian. In Fletcher’s 
play the tyrant, having violated Lucina, explains to her: 


Know I am above the faults I do. 
And those I do I am able to forgive too.® 


In Caligula Crowne gives his tyrant the advantage of a knowl- 
edge of Hobbes’s supposed identification of morality with the 
will of the sovereign. The result is a novel variation of an old 
theme that must have pleased his audience. Caligula tells the 
recalcitrant heroine: 


Madam, my time, nay more, my life you waste: 
Yes, Madam, now ’tis treason to be chaste. 


The virtuous Julia is not moved by this frontal attack. “ Sir, for 
the world I’d not my honour lose.” But feminine virtue could 
have no sanctuary from a dramatist’s conception of a “ mortall 
God.” Caligula overwhelms her. 


Oh! I’m the fountain whence all honour flows. 
Yes, Madam; sure you are not to be told... 

I can make virtue scorn’d and vice esteem’d, 

I can make hell ador’d, and Heav’n blasphemed, 
Success, dominion, and the longest sword, 
Make any creeds believ’d, or gods ador’d. 


Dryden has heightened the impression of Maximin’s power 
in Tyrannic Love by an amusingly absurd combination of two 
of Hobbes’s ideas. The emperor’s daughter in a display of 
independence has insisted that her free-will at least is beyond 
her father’s control. But Maximin tells her: 


I'll find that power o’er wills, which heaven ne’er found. 
Free will’s a cheat in any’one but me; 

In all but kings ’tis willing slavery; 

An unseen fate which forces the desire; 

The will of puppets danced upon a wire. 

A monarch is 

The spirit of the world in every mind; 

He may match wolves to lambs, and make it kind. 
Mine is the business of your little fates; 


°° Valentinian 3.1 (Works 4.38). * Caligula 3.1 (Works 4.402). 
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And though you war, like petty wrangling states, 
You’re in my hand; and, when I bid you cease, 
You shall be crushed together into peace. 


The passage illustrates to perfection the clever way in which 
Dryden made use of any handy theory for dramatic effect. It 
is a weird mosaic of contradictory conceptions and unwar- 
ranted applications of ideas. To start with, Dryden is apply- 
ing the Hobbesian denial of free-will, an idea of which he made 
frequent use in other ways, to an entirely irrelevant situation. 
Hobbes had given an explanation which seemed to make of 
free-will nothing but a cheat, for he had said that while a man 
was indeed free to do that which he wanted to do, his desires 
themselves were rigorously bound in a chain of causation. A 
man must desire to do that which he feels free to do. This 
compulsion applied to kings as much as to any one, of course, 
but Hobbes had expounded the traditional conception of the 
sovereign as the vital force in the state in such a form that 
Dryden was here enabled to make a telescoped application of 
two unrelated ideas. In the Philosophical Rudiments Hobbes 
had written that 


They who compare a city and its citizens with a man and his mem- 
bers almost all say, that he who hath the supreme power in the 
city is in relation to the whole city, such as the head is to the 
whole man. But it appears by what hath been already said, that 
he who is endued with such a power, whether it be a man or a 
court, hath a relation to the city, not as that of the head, but of 
the soul to the body. For it is the soul by which a man hath a 
will, that is, can either will or nill; so by him who hath the supreme 
a and no otherwise, the city hath a will, and can either will 
or nill.* 


and 
the chief ruler . . . whose will contains the will of each man. 


Now if the word “ will ” be twisted out of its purely political 
meaning and taken in a psychological sense the passage can 
be made to imply that it is only through the king that a sub- 
ject has any will at all. Such a transition in thought would 
be facilitated by Hobbes’s insistence that the actions of the 


°2 Tyrannic Love 4.1 (Works 3.430). 
°8 Works 2.89. Tbid., p. 84. 
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king are really the actions of the subject (by the terms of the 
social contract) even when the subject thinks he is willing 
otherwise. It was such a play upon ideas that Dryden prob- 
ably had in mind when he penned Maximin’s lines. 

It may be that the doctrine attacked in the fourteenth 
proposition of the Oxford decree had some connection with the 
claims of characters like Almanzor and Montezuma, who ad- 
mitted allegiance no longer than the king respected their 
interests. The idea is, however, an essentially commonplace 
one, though there is a passage in Settle’s Cambyses which is 
more explicit than usual. The villain Prexaspes, whose word 
has been doubted by Cambyses, says 

Since he does distrust 


My faith and Loyalty, it were but just, 
That he should find me false who thinks me so.®* 


Whether Hobbes could be held responsible or not, it is prob- 
ably true that the pit would have considered Prexaspes a 
“ Hobbist.” 

The famous huffing scene between Almanzor and Boabdelin 
is heightened in dramatic interest, and certain obscurities in 
the king’s position are cleared up when it is realized that 
Dryden is playing off two rival political theories against each 
other in the characters of the two men. Almanzor, who dwells 
—for the purposes of this scene, at least—in the Stoic’s state 
of nature, is faced by a king who has read Hobbes, and their 
disagreement as to the source and validity of political coercion 
makes good theatre. 

The exchange takes place after Almanzor, having given his 
aid to the weaker of the warring factions simply because it 
was the weaker, is condemned to death by Boabdelin. After 
paying his respects to his own heroic indifference to death, 
Almanzor at once propounds a fundamental problem in politi- 
cal science: On what grounds could the king claim a right to 
condemn a man who refused to accept the state’s authority? 
Almanzor recognizes the existence of a state whose members 
are bound by its law: “ Obeyed as Sovereign by thy subjects 
be,” but explicitly denies that he himself is a member of it, or 
subject to its coercion. He himself is in the state of nature. 


°** Cambyses, London, 1672, 1.1. 
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But whence hast thou the right to give me death? 
Obey’d as sovereign by thy subjects be, 

But know that I alone am king of me, 

I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in wood the noble savage ran. 


Boabdelin retorts ironically 


Since, then, no power above your own you know, 
Mankind should use you like a common foe; 
You should be hunted like a beast of prey: 

By your own law, I take your life away. 


But Almanzor, as hero, has the last word. 


My laws are made but only for my sake; 

No king against himself a law can make. 

If thou pretend’st to be a prince like me, 

Blame not an act, that should your pattern be. 

I saw the opprest, and thought it did belong 

To a king’s office to redress the wrong: 

I brought that succour which thou ought’st to bring, 
And so, in nature, am thy subjects’ king. 


Almanzor’s first speech is an expression of the traditional 
juristic state of nature. The original condition of mankind 
according to this conception was an idyllic state in which 
laws and government were unknown and each man was his 
own ruler. Government was an “unnatural” creation made 
necessary by man’s fall from his original virtue. The Stoic 
ethics, with its fusion of the conception of self-sufficiency and 
the doctrine of following nature, implied that the thoroughly 
rational, that is to say, throughly “ natural ” man had no need 
of an “ artificial government; he was outside of the legal and 
political relationships binding on his fallen brethren. This 
whole complex of ideas had been adopted by the Elizabethan 
dramatists and used for manifold dramatic purposes. Chap- 
man in particular had used it in Bussy D’Ambois to heighten 
and justify the independence of his hero. Bussy, in a speech 


°° The Conquest of Granada, Part 1, 1.1 (Works 4.43). 
°7T hope to consider elsewhere the strangely ignored question of Chapman’s 
influence on the genesis of Almanzor. 
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much like Almanzor’s, appeals to nature against the laws of 
the state. 


Since I am free, 
(Offending no just law), let no law make 
By any wrong it does, my life her slave: 
When I am wrong’d, and that law fails to right me, 
Let me be king myself (as man was made), 
And do a justice that exceeds the law... . 
Who to himself is law, no law doth need, 
Offends no law, and is a king indeed.** 


The kings in the two plays both accept the state of nature as 
a norm, but arrive at sharply divergent conclusions as to its 
application. Henry says of Bussy that 


kings had never borne 
Such boundless empire over other men, 
Had all maintain’d the spirit and state of D’Ambois.® 


Yet Boabdelin, taking Almanzor at his own valuation, insists: 
“By your own law, I take your life away.” 

What is the explanation of Boabdelin’s retort? From what 
point of view could it be argued that the law of nature justi- 
fied the civil authority in punishing criminals? The answer 
becomes clear when it is recognized that Boabdelin (a usurping 
Hobbist, let it be remembered) is translating Almanzor’s Stoic 
state of nature into the Hobbesian form in which everyone 
had the right to kill when it was to his advantage. At one 
stage of his thought, as I have pointed out, Hobbes had said 
that the power of the king was simply his natural right as a 
man which he had not given up as had his subjects by con- 
tract. Judging by the twelfth proposition of the Oxford decree, 
this explanation impressed his contemporaries and may have 
been what Dryden had in mind when penning Boabdelin’s 
lines. 

The line 


Mankind should use you like a common foe, 


however, indicates that the king is not merely referring to his 


°° Bussy D’Ambois 2.1. 194 ff. 
°° Bussy D’Ambois 3.2. 95 ff. 
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own right, but to the right of the whole organized state against 
a recalcitrant individual. Hobbes had recognized the possi- 
bility that some independent individuals might refuse to enter 
into the general contract and insist upon going their own 
lonely way like Almanzor. Hobbes had explained in the Levia- 
than just what position they occupied in respect to the state 
into whose formation they had not entered. 


Because the major part hath by consenting voices declared a sov- 
ereigne; he that dissented must now consent with the rest; that is, 
be contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else justly be 
destroyed by the rest... . And whether he be of the congrega- 
tion or not, and whether his consent be asked, or not, he must 
either submit to their decrees, or be left in the condition of war 
he was in before; wherein he might without injustice be destroyed 
by any man whatsoever.” 


It was this strain of thought that lay behind the speech of 
Boabdelin and is so heroically and irrelevantly answered by 
Almanzor. 

Hobbes’s original contributions to the Polybian state of 
nature and his analysis of the fundamental passions that drive 
men probably never found expression in the drama at all as 
a political theme.” To the modern student of Hobbes the 
most characteristic element in his description of the state of 
nature is its insecurity. Even the strongest must fear the 
weakest who may at any time be able to overcome him by 
treachery. It was not this phase, however, that impressed his 
contemporaries, who turned rather to the passage in De Cive 
in which Hobbes had said that “Man is to Man an arrant 
Wolf.” His cynical evaluation of human nature and his anti- 
primitivistic picture of man unprotected by organized govern- 
ment seems to have shocked everyone’s most cherished illu- 


7 Works 3.162. Cf. proposition 12 of the Oxford decree: “. . . a domestic rebel, 
puts himself again into a state of nature, to be proceeded against . . . as an enemy.” 
Tn his Bellamira, Sir Charles Sedley has Merryman, who is about to sleep with 
his friend’s mistress, justify himself by saying: 
Besides, in matter of Women, we are all in the State of Nature, every man’s 
hand against every man, whatever we pretend. 
(Bellamira 3.4. 112 ff.) 
This libertine interpretation of the motive of competition is “ Hobbesian” but 
hardly political. 
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sions.” The popular conception was that Hobbes had held up 
for admiration the “ natural” man as gratuitiously cruel and 
treacherous. It is only by dipping into some of the contem- 
porary attacks that one can come to appreciate what the audi- 
ences of Dryden and Lee would have recognized on the stage 
as a “ Hobbist.” 

The most illuminating, and certainly the wittiest of these 
attacks was published by John Eachard in 1672. “ Mr. 
Hobbe’s State of Nature considered in a Dialogue between 
Philautus & Timothy presents Hobbes in the character of 
Philautus voicing those ideas generally accredited to him. 
When first accosted by Timothy, Philautus refuses to walk 
with him on the grounds that Timothy will undoubtedly take 
advantage of him in some unguarded moment and kick him. 
Such conduct is only what the intelligent man would expect 
from a member of the human race, for 


I must tell thee, that men naturally are all ravenous and currish, 
of a very snarling and biting nature; to be short, they are in them- 
selves meer Wolves, Tygers and Centaurs.” 


Later in their conversation Timothy explains ironically that 
after reading Hobbes’s description of the state of nature he 
had looked about him expecting to find the whole world shout- 
ing “ hang him with his own guts, give him a pound of melted 
lead for a julip to cool his pluck,” and generally revelling in 
torture and cruelty.” 

It is difficult to appraise just what the connection between 
such a common interpretation of Hobbes and the effect of such 
plays as Tyrannic Love and Nero might have been. These 
plays with their cruel tyrants and their scenes of torture and 
mutilation represented in part a return to Elizabethan models; 
yet to the audiences that beheld them they must have ap- 
peared as dramatic illustrations of Hobbes’s doctrines. It may 
not be too far-fetched to see in the reappearance of this dra- 
matic type a recognition on the part of the dramatists that the 


72 J, A. Thomas, “Some Contemporary Critics of Thomas Hobbes,” Economia 
9 (1929). 185-91, finds all parties united in indignation at Hobbes’s conception of 
human nature. 

*® Dr. Eachard’s Works, p. 5. 

"4 Tbid., p. 48. 
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horror aroused by Hobbes offered them a fertile field in which 
to work and an opportunity to give the old an air of novelty. 
The possibility of such a connection is strengthened when we 
discover Settle, one of the most assiduous dramatists of the 
horror school, having one of his villains appeal to a state of 
nature much like that of Timothy. The career of Crimalhaz 
in The Empress of Morocco has been made up of regicide, 
murder and usurpation. He insists, however, 


This work, which we so roughly do begin, 

Zeal and Religion may perhaps call Sin. 

No; the more Barb’rous garb our Deeds assume, 
We nearer to our First perfection come, 

Since Nature first made Man wild, savage, strong, 
And his Blood hot, then when the world was young: 
If Infant-times such Rising valours bore, 

Why should not Riper Ages now do more. 

But whilst our Souls wax Tame, and Spirits Cold, 
We Only show th’unactive World grows Old.” 


A primitivistic appeal against the artificial demands of religion 
and morality had, of course, characterized the Machiavellian 
villain since the time of Marlowe, but such villains had not 
explicitly appealed to a primitive state of ruthless savagery. 
Paradoxically enough, it had been the Stoic conception on 
which they had built.”* Crimalhaz, who is unquestionably in 
the Machiavellian tradition, avoids this confusion and quite 
frankly justifies his treachery and cruelty by citing man’s 
natural wildness and barbarism. It seems probable that Settle 
was making use of the popular misinterpretations of Hobbes’s 
state of nature. 

In conclusion then, we can insist that the influence of 
Hobbes’s political ideas on the Restoration drama was, like 
Machiavelli’s on the Elizabethan, almost completely theatri- 
cal. His principles were logically incompatible with the form 
of absolutism accepted by the court party and were recognized 
by them as being incompatible. But the very notoriety of his 
ideas made them valuable to the dramatists who wished to 
have their political villains up to date and echoes of the Levia- 


78 The Empress of Morocco, London, 1673, 3.2. 
7° The fundamental confusion of this strain of dramatic thought is particularly 
well illustrated in the anonymous Selimus, 1594, 1, lines 305 ff. 
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than are to be found in the speeches of many tyrants and 
usurpers. The situations and characters to whom his ideas 
were applied, however, were inherited from the Elizabethan 
drama and were not seriously modified by the Hobbesian influ- 
ence; indeed many of the ideas accredited to Hobbes had been 
adumbrated by the conventional Machiavellian. The Eliza- 
bethan drama would certainly have been different had not 
Machiavelli been throughly misunderstood. So much can not 
be said for Hobbes in the Restoration period. The dramatic 
appetite had been already trained, and the fare to satisfy it 
was in all essentials already cooked. Yet certainly we can 
claim for Hobbes a piquant seasoning of the dishes. The 
analogy is not unhappy. In the plays his influence is pervasive, 
sharp and only too often intangible. 
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CHAUCER AND JEAN DE MEUN: DE CONSOLATIONE 
PHILOSOPHIAE 


By James M. Cuine 


In 1917 Professor Lowes demonstrated that in translating 
The Consolation of Philosophy Chaucer had made use of a 
French version of Boethius—a prose translation now repre- 
sented in ms. B. N. fr. 1097.1. And Lowes accepted as conclu- 
sive the evidence offered by Langlois, who some years before 
contended that this French translation was the work of Jean 
de Meun.? But in his recent edition of Chaucer, Professor 
Robinson has again questioned the ascription of this transla- 
tion to Jean de Meun,’ as many had done before the appear- 
ance of Langlois’ article. And indeed some doubt of its authen- 
ticity is warranted. For in spite of the convincing character of 
Langlois’ evidence, there is a single inconsistency in his argu- 
ment which prevents it from being conclusive. 

And the source of the inconsistency is this: On one hand it 
appears that the translation is the work of Jean de Meun—the 
dialect is his, and the translation is prefaced by a dedicatory 
epistle from Jean to Philip IV, describing the purpose of the 
translation which follows. But against such apparently con- 
clusive evidence it is urged that the theory of translation out- 
lined in the epistle dedicatory is by no manner or means exem- 
plified in the translation which it presumably describes.* In 
fact, it appears that the translator has done almost exactly 
what the writer of the epistle asserts is not to be done—and 
apologizes for not doing. The aim of this paper, therefore, is to 
re-interpret that epistle and resolve its seeming incompatibility 
with the translation which follows it; in other words, to study 


1J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer’s Boethius and Jean de Meun,” Romanic Review 8 
(1917) . 383-400. 

? Ernest Langlois, “La Traduction de Boéce par Jean de Meun,” Romania 42. 
831-69. 

®F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 907: “Jean de 
Meun’s authorship, which is not certain, is defended by E. Langlois.” Professor 
Robinson does not give any reason for questioning Langlois’s ascription to Jean. 

* This is the view of Paulin Paris, Histoire littéraire 28. 412; Gaston Paris, ibid.; 
Paul Meyer, Romania 2 (1873). 271-3. A convenient abstract of their arguments 
is furnished by Langlois, op. cit., pp. 331-3. 
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the theory of translation exemplified in the French version, 
and consequently in Chaucer’s. It is first necessary, however, 
to give some account of the modern history of the manuscript. 


171 


I 


Sixty years ago, Leopold Delisle catalogued a manuscript in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (fr. 1097) which contains a trans- 
lation of The Consolation of Philosophy in French prose. At 
the head of the translation is a dedicatory epistle from Jean 
de Meun to Philip IV, in which among other matters, he de- 
scribed the nature of the translation to follow. But the manu- 
script being some hundred years later than the death of Jean 
de Meun, there was, of course, the possibility that as ascrip- 
tion to him in the epistle dedicatory was forged or mistaken. 
But Delisle was able to offer additional proof of its authenticity. 
In a manuscript of the thirteenth century (ms. B. N. lat. 
8654) —that is, a manuscript contemporaneous with Jean de 
Meun—he found extracts from this translation, collected under 
the rubric, “Ici sunt pluseurs notables de la translacion du 
livre Boece de Consolacion que mestre Jehan de Meun translata 
en francois.” And finally, in 1913, Ernest Langlois demon- 
strated, by linguistic tests, that the dialect of this translation 
is the dialect of Jean’s authenticated writings. By comparison 
with much of our evidence of fourteenth-century authorship, 
this seems relatively secure. The translation is prefaced by a 
dedicatory epistle from Jean de Meun to the King; extracts 
from that translation were made by a contemporaneous scribe 
who believed it to be the work of Jean de Meun; and a dia- 
lectical test of its language has revealed no evidence incom- 
patible with such a conclusion. On this, the affirmative rests 
its case. 

But there is another aspect of the matter. At the very time 
when Delisle catalogued the translation of which we have been 
speaking, he discovered another (ms. B. N. fr. 1096). This 
also is a translation of The Consolation of Philosophy into 
French, but different from the former in two noteworthy 
respects: for whereas the first is entirely in prose, this one is a 
translation in prose and verse, following the scheme of the 


Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartres $4. 5. Op. cit. 
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Latin original by rendering Latin prose in French prose, and 
Latin verse in French verse. Furthermore, it is a much freer 
and more intelligible translation than the other, which exem- 
plifies the same kind of redundance and obscurity that are 
evident in Chaucer’s. But it has one confusing similarity with 
it. It is prefaced by exactly the same dedicatory epistle, ascrib- 
ing it to Jean de Meun, and defining in the same words its 
purpose and its literary technique. And to make matters even 
more perplexing, in the opinion of Gréber,’ Meyer,’ Paulin and 
Gaston Paris,’ the theory of translation outlined in the pro- 
logue is better exemplified in this second version than in that 
written entirely in prose. But here is the impasse: All com- 
mentators admit that the dedicatory epistle cannot apply to 
two such different versions. It must describe one or the other. 
Yet the only conclusive evidence that either is the work of 
Jean de Meun is the presence of his name in the dedicatory 
epistle. But this epistle, all agree, applies much more suitably 
to the translation in prose and verse—that is, to the freer 
translation. According to the contemporaneous scribe, how- 
ever, it is the more awkward translation in prose that is the 
work of Jean de Meun; and the argument based on a dialectical 
test also confirms this opinion—the prose-version could be 
authentic; the version in prose and verse could not. But for 
all that, the fact remains that the version in prose does not 
appear to be the kind of translation which the descriptive 
preface leads one to expect; to this, everyone, including Lang- 
lois,*° agrees. The first inquiry seems to be, then, What sort 
of translation does the preface lead one to expect? 

The substance of the preface is this:** “I, Jean de Meun, 


™ Gréber, Grundriss 2. 1025. ° Op. cit. 

5 Op. cit. 2° Op. cit., pp. 341-2. 

MS. fr. 1097. recto 1 col. 1: “A ta royal majesté, trés noble prince, par la 
grace de Dieu roy des Francois, Philippe le quart, je, Jehan de Meiin, qui jadis 
ou Rommant de la Rose, puis que Jalousie ot mis en prison Bel Acueil enseignai la 
maniere du chastel prendre et de la rose cueillir, et translatay de latin en francois 
le livre Vegece de Chevalerie, et le livre des Merveilles de Hyrlande, et la Vie 
et les Epistres Pierre(s) Abaelart et Heloys sa fame, et le livre Ae(l)red de 
Esperituelle amitié, envoie ore Boece de Consolation, que j’ai translaté de latin en 
francais, ja soit ce que tu entendes bien latin, mais toutevois est (de) moult plus 
legiers a entendre le francois que le latin. Et pour ce que tu me deis, le quel dit 
je tieng pour commandement, que je preisse plainement la sentence de l’aucteur 
sens trop ensuivre les paroles du latin, j’ay fait a mon petit pooir si comme ta 
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author of the Roman de la Rose, and translator of Vegetius on 
Chivalry, dedicate this, my translation of Boethius de Consola- 
tione to your royal majesty, Philip IV. You have requested me 
to express plainly the meaning of the author without following 
the text too literally; therefore, I beg you to pardon me if it 
seems to you that in any place I have strayed too far from the 
actual words of the Latin; for had I rendered the Latin word 
for word in French (espous mot a mot le Latin par la francois) , 
the book would have been too obscure for the layman, and 
even for less educated members of the clergy.” The preface, 
then, makes three assertions: (1) that Jean de Meun made a 
translation of The Consolation of Philosophy at the command 
of the King; (2) that the King requested him to render fully 
the sense of the original—plainement la sentence, without fol- 
lowing the Latin too closely—sens trop ensuivre des paroles du 
Latin; for the reason that (3) were he to translate word for 
word (mot a mot), his version would be unintelligible to the 
laity and the less educated members of the clergy. 

Now if this terminology mot a4 mot, that is, word for word, 
and plainement la sentence, that is, fully or freely the sense— 
if these expressions be understood to represent roughly our 
modern distinction between a literal and a free translation (and 
all the investigators in this controversy understand them so) , 
then it is not logically difficult to decide with which of these 
two versions the prologue belongs. That entirely in prose is 
exceedingly literal, written in a style, to quote Paulin Paris, 
peculiarly “ rocailleuse et contournée.” *? Its very literalness, 
he urges, would have rendered it obscure to the laity—the very 
contingency which Jean de Meun promised to avoid—indeed 
apologized for avoiding by sometimes straying too far from the 
Latin. The version in prose and verse, on the contrary, is a 
free translation in good prose and good verse.** It seemed to 
him and to Gaston Paris, therefore, that this was the version 
which the prologue described; and it appeared to him reason- 


debonnaireté le me commanda. Or pri touz ceulz qui cest livre verront, si leur 
semble en aucuns lieus que je me soie trop eslongnies des paroles de V'aucteur, ou je 
aie mis aucune fois mains, que il me pardoingnent, car se je eiisse espous mot a mot 
le latin par le francois, li livres en fust trop occurs aus gens lais, et li clers neis 
meismement letré ne peiissent pas legierement entendre le latin par le francois.” 
(The italics are mine.) 


* Op. cit. 18 This is Paris’ opinion, op. cit. 
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able, also, that the author of the Roman de la Rose should 
have wished to render the verse of Boethius in French verse 
and not in the redundant prose of the other translation. This 
is all very intelligent. The preface leads one to expect a free 
translation; that in prose and verse is free—or at least the 
freer; therefore, it is more compatible with the preface and is 
the work of Jean de Meun. Such was the view of Grober, 
Meyer, and Paris. 

But Langlois, in a highly technical article,“* showed by 
exhaustive dialectical tests that the version in prose and verse, 
however reasonably it may accord with the sense of the 
translator’s preface, can not be the work of Jean de Meun. The 
other could be. This simplifies the issue; for on such evidence 
the translation in prose and verse must be dismissed from fur- 
ther consideration, appropriate to the dedication as it appears 
to be. The problem is simplified, to be sure; but a very perti- 
nent question must be asked of the version in prose, though 
no one has asked it since the publication of Langlois’ article. 
Granting there is nothing to prevent this version from being 
Jean’s, just why does he apologize for making a free transla- 
tion, when, actually, he has made one of the most abject 
literality? 

Of course, Langlois is aware of the difficulty, and evades it 
by arguing that (a) “la fidélité verbale d’une traduction est 
chose relative”; and (b) that Jean “s’est pas uniquement 
soucié de son royal mais hypothétique lecteur.” ** But this is 
reckless logic. Langlois has shown that the translation which 
the epistle seems to describe is not by Jean de Meun; therefore 
he concludes, that which it does not describe must be his 
because there is nothing in the dialect to prevent it. But by 
such reasoning there is nothing to prevent Chaucer from hav- 
ing written some of Gower, or vice versa. Briefly, the prologue 
must be more satisfactorily interpreted; for the prologue is 
the chief evidence for connecting the name of Jean de Meun 
with either translation. Nevertheless, here the case has rested; 
and Professor Lowes accepted Langlois’s conclusion that Jean 
de Meun was the author of the prose version when he called 
attention to Chaucer’s dependence on it.’* But since the 


14 Op. cit. 8 Op. cit., pp. 341-2. 1° Op. cit., p. 383. 
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authenticity of the translation is again questioned," it is per- 
haps well to offer such arguments as will presumably resolve 
all doubts and inconsistencies. 


II 


The issue comes simply to this: What did the thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century translator mean by his distinction 
between mot a mot and plainement la sentence? One answer 
can be found by comparing the earlier and later Recensions of 
the Wycliffite Bible. For example, in the later version the 
phrase eo loquente was translated, And while he spake; but in 
the earlier it was rendered, quite ungrammatically, him speak- 
ing. A random comparison of the translation of absolute con- 
structions in the two versions shows this difference to be 
invariable; in the earlier Recension they were rendered as 
phrases, often with unpardonable violence to English idiom; 
in the later they were usually clauses, with a consequent im- 
provement of style. To take an instance from Mark V (35-41): 


Verse (Vulgate) (First Rec.) 7° (Second Rec.) *° 


adhuc, eo loquente Yit him speking And while he spake 


audito verbo the word herd But when the word was 
herd 


ejectis omnibus Forsooth all cast out But when all were put out 


et tenens manum_ And he holdingthehand _ And he held the hand of 
puellae, ait illi of the wench seithtoher the damsel and said to her 


Certainly the practice is too frequent and too consistent to 
be dismissed as a chance improvement in style. But more 
important still, a comparison of the styles of two Wycliffite 
translations casts doubt upon the interpretation which Paulin 
Paris and Langlois have put upon the terms mot a mot and 
plainement in the epistle dedicatory of Jean de Meun. For 
instance, a modern scholar would agree that to translate eo 
loquente, “ while he was speaking ” is to translate it literally. 


*7 Robinson, p. 907. The MS in question is cited as 1079. It should be 1097. 

The Gospels, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wycliffe, and Tyndale Versions, ed. J. 
Bosworth and G. Waring, 4th ed., London, 1907. 

* The Holy Bible, made by John Wycliffe and his followers, ed. J. Forshall and 
F. Madden, Oxford, 1850. 
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There is no modern term for the translation, “ him speaking.” 
Yet the translator of the First Wycliffite Bible thought of it 
as a translation of a sort, and had a name for it. In other words, 
if Paulin Paris and Langlois (i.e., the representatives of both 
sides of the controversy) have misinterpreted the terminology 
of that preface,—if mot a mot does not mean a literal trans- 
lation; if plainement la sentence does not mean whatever we 
mean by ‘ free ’—then the whole intention of the preface has 
been misunderstood. 

And the translator’s Prologue of the Second Recension of the 
Wycliffite Bible makes it clear that this is the case. Not only 
does he state the whole theory of translation exemplified by the 
Second Recension, but in the fifteenth chapter of his Prologue,” 
he has even illustrated the cause for the change of style between 
the first and second versions,” and justified it. And it appears 
that the purpose of the change is the same as Jean’s when, in 
his preface, he says that he wishes to make a translation which 
will be intelligible to the laity. And thus the translator of the 
Second Recension: “the lewid puple crieth aftir holi writ, to 
kunne it, and kepe it, with greet cost and peril of here lif. For 
these resons and othere . . . a symple creature hath translatid 
the bible out of Latyn into English.” *? The main object to be 
achieved in such a translation, he says, is “ openness.” 

“First it is to knowe that the best translating is out of 
Latyn into English, to translate aftir the sentence, and not 
oneli aftir the wordis ”—that is, to translate according to the 
sense, and not merely to gloss—“ so that the sentence be as 
opin, either openere, in English as in Latyn; and if the lettre 
mai not be suid in the translating, let the sentence euere be 
hool and open ” **—that is, full—plainement. This is clear 


176 


Tbid., p. 57. 
71 The styles of the two versions of the Wycliffite Bible have been studied, but 
without any satisfactory explanation of their difference. (E. C. Tucker, The Later 
Version of the Wycliffite Epistle to the Romans compared with the Latin Original, 
Yale Studies 49 [1914].) The author appears to have overlooked the sixty-page 
Prologue (according to the edition of Forshall and Madden) in which the trans- 
lator explains the change in style which she is at a loss to account for—or nearly so. 
Dr. Tucker ascribes the infelicities of the earlier version to the translator’s nervous- 
ness. (“ Introduction,” p. ix.) 

?°? The Holy Bible, Prologue, p. 57. 

Tbid., p. 57. 
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enough. The object of translation is to render Latin intelligible 
to those who canont read it; therefore, the first consideration 
of the translator is to render the sense of the original intelligi- 
ble; and intelligibility can be secured sometimes only by open- 
ness or fulness. 

There are three ways, he says, by which he has achieved 
openness: (1) by rendering ablative absolutes as English 
clauses, (2) by rendering participial constructions as English 
clauses and connecting them to the sentence with and; and (3) 
by rendering relative clauses as principal clauses, and con- 
necting them with a coordinate conjunction. 


1. “An ablatif case absolute may be resoluid into these 
thre wordis—the while, for, if; as thus, the maistir redinge, I 
stonde, mai be resoluid while the maistir redith, I stonde.” The 
translator obviously felt that the exact translation—transla- 
tion “ after the words ”—was, “ the maistir redinge, I stonde,” 
which for the sake of intelligibility he rendered “ openly.” 


2. The same liberty is taken with the participle. “A par- 
ticiple mai be resoluid into a verbe of the same tens and a 
coniunccioun copulatif,—as thus: dicens, that is seiynge, mai 
be resoluid and seith either that seith, and this wole in manie 
placis make the sentence open, where to Englisshe it aftir the 
word wolde be dark and douteful.” 


8. Finally, a Latin relative may be resolved into an inde- 
pendent clause and connected with the sentence by and, as 
thus—“ which renneth ” may be resolved “ and renneth.” And 
in this connection he lays down a final principle. Not only was 
a phrase translated after the words, dark and doubtful by 
reason of its compactness; there was often no way to relate it 
idiomatically to the English sentence. Hence the translator’s 
general observation: “ Whanne rightful construccioun is lettid 
bi relacion, I resolue it openli.” That is, when a Latin particle, 
if translated after the words, is prevented by its form from 
being properly related to the sentence, its form may be changed 
so as to make its relation idiomatc. To wit: “ Where this clause, 
Dominum formidabunt adversarii shoulde be Englisshid thus, 
bi the lettre, The Lord hise aduersaries shulen drede, I Eng- 
lisshe it thus bi resoluccioun, The aduersaries of the Lord 
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shulen drede him; and so of othere resons [i. e., clauses] ** that — 


ben like.” 


Briefly, this is the theory of open translation. It was care- 
fully distinguished by this practitioner, from translation “ after 
the words,” and was regarded as a concession of scholarship to 
ignorance. Expressions like “when rightful construction is 
letted ” show clearly that the translator viewed “ openness” 
as a kind of virtuous inaccuracy. Translation after the words, 
from which it is to be distinguished, was the scholarly method 
of translation; but it was useless to one who knew no Latin, 
for it was impossible to translate “ aftir the word ” and write 
English. We have no expression today for what was meant by 
translation after the word, which was little more than a com- 
plete and inflected glossary. Open translation, on the other 
hand, is what we should call literal translation: a translation 
as close to the original as can be accomplished without doing 
violence to English idiom. But it is in no sense synonymous 
with our idea of free translation. 


Ill 


Now if with this distinction in mind we re-interpret the pre- 
face of Jean de Meun, it will be found to contain a very 
adequate description of the prose translation. First, Jean asks 
the indulgence of those who may feel that he has taken liberty 
with the text, because, as he says, “ car se je eiisse espous mot 
a mot le latin par le francois, li livres eu fust trop occurs au 
gens lais, et li clers neis.meismement letré.” Or as his English 
follower has said, “to Englisshe it aftir the word, wolde be 
derk and douteful.” Jean has, therefore, taken it as a com- 
mandment from his King “ que je preisse plainement la sen- 
tence de l’aucteur sens trop ensuivre les paroles du latin ”; or 
in the words of the Englishman,” to translate aftir the sentence, 
and not oneli aftir the wordis, so that the sentence be as 
opin, either openere, in English as in Latyn.” Briefly, then, in 
the terms—mot a mot and plainement la sentence, Jean is not 
setting up a contrast between a literal translation and a free 
translation or loose paraphrase, as we understand it today—or, 


24N.E.D. s.v. Reason, sb. 1. 4, defines resoun as “a sentence,” citing this 
illustration, and also Myrr. our Ladye, “in one reson or clause.” 
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at least, as his modern French commentators have understood 
it. Translation mot a mot meant to him quite literally a trans- 
lation which rendered one Latin word by one vernacular word, 
as in the case of Wiclif’s first Bible. It meant rendering eo 
loquente with two words in English “him speking”; and it 
meant not only an enforced violence to vernacular prose, but 
that the rendering would be quite unintelligible to anyone who 
could not construe Latin—that is, to all those for whom trans- 
lation was necessary. 

To render plainement la sentence, on the other hand, did not 
mean to give a general and loose paraphrase of the original, but 
to open-up a participial or absolute construction into a French 
or English clause. Only thus could certain idioms in Latin be 
represented grammatically in the translation; that is, only so 
could the translator avoid being occurs aus gens lais—dark and 
doubtful to the lewd people. The translation in French prose 
which Paris denied Jean de Meun because its style is “ rocail- 
leuse et contournée,” is precisely the kind of prose that results 
from open translation. Every absolute, every participle, in the 
compact but massive periods of Boethius, when opened into 
clauses, produced enormities beyond the imagination of rhe- 
toricians to conceive. The general form of the period was lost 
in its vagaries. The average sentence in Chaucer’s Boethius is 
the longest ever written in the English language—and some- 
times the most confusing; and he followed Jean de Meun. The 
prose translation represented in ms. B. N. fr. 1097 is an open 
translation into French,—precisely what Jean promises in his 
preface to make. He did not regard lightly his promise to the 
King nor the terminology of the grammarian.” 

And therefore, Chaucer’s Boece, like Jean’s, is “ open trans- 


**It is regrettable that no such explicit statement of the theory of open transla- 
tion as that given by the English translator is to be found in French. But as the 
epistle of Jean de Meun suggests, merely by its allusiveness, the practice was so 
general as to be understood by his contemporaries without need of exposition. 
Jean of Antioche (fl. 1282), commenting on his translation of Cicero’s Rhetoric 
takes the intelligibility of his terminology for granted, and, like Jean de Meun, 
makes the customary scholar’s apology for his freedom. The structure of the French 
language (les raisons d’ordener les araisonemenz) is so different from the Latin, 
Jean d’Antioche contends, that although the translator may sometimes render the 
Latin “ parole por parole,” he must “ plus sovent ” translate “ sentence por sentence, 
et aucune fois, por la grant obscurté de la sentence, li covint il sozjoindre et 
acreistre.” (Histoire littéraire 33. 7.) 
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lation” and as such preserves the aims and infelicities of the 
style which such a theory of translation imposed.** However 
his extravagence may be regarded today, it is proper to observe 
that in his time, Chaucer used the conventions of open transla- 
tion with moderation. If he did not always make a virtue of 
necessity, he made no evil of it. And lesser men did. Once the 
idea became current that a certain degree of expansion was 
good, they grew enthusiastic. As translation mot a mot erred 
on the side of too much condensation, open translation went to 
the other extreme of unnecessary fulness; almost every Latin 
- phrase became an English clause, whether advisedly or not: 


After solempne and wise writeres of arte and of science, that 
hadde swettenesse and lykynge al hir lyf tyme to studie and to 
trauaille aboute konnyng and knowleche of lyndeliche thinges and 
aboute sobernesse and redinesse of thewes, they be worthy to be 
higheliche and solempliche i-preysed, as they it were putting and 
medlynge to gidre profightes and swetnes, that write and left us 
write meruailles and wondres, greet berynge and dedes of oure 
forme fadres, of stalworthe wyt, wise and worthy, and of dyuerse 
manere men that were in olde tyme.?’ 


One word, posteris, has become under the broadening influence 
of “open translation,” diverse manner of men that were in 


*°T append, for the sake of comparison, some random illustrations of Chaucer's 
and Jean de Meun’s use of open translation in their respective versions of Boethius. 
Boethius Jean de Meun Chaucer 

1. faciendae 1. qui veult faire 1. that he wol make 
2. praecipiens mente 2. que apercoit en pen- 2. that aperceyveth in his 
thought 
. prospexerat 8. avoit avant regarde . hadde loked beforn in 
en sa pensee his thought 
. facienda 4. les chosez qui sont . the thinges that ben 
a faire ‘ to be done 
. tum mentis vigor ex- 5. lors est esveilliee la . than is the strength 
citus vigueur de la pensee of the thought y- 
moeved and excited 
. vocans 6. et trait hors et apele 6. and clepeth forth 


27 John Trevisa, Translacion of Ranulphus of Chester’s Bookes of Cronykes, ed. 
Churchill Babington, Rolls Series 41, London, 1865, 1. 3. The Latin of Ranulphus 
runs: “ Post praeclaros artium scripteres, quibus circa rerum notitiam aut morum 
modestiam dulce fuit, quo adviverent, insudare, illi merito, velut utile dulci comi- 
scentes, grandisonis sunt praeconiis attollendi, qui magnifica priscorum gesta bene- 
ficio scripturae posteris derivarunt.” 
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olden time. The impetus was felt even more remotely. Some 
writers, not translators at all, purposely imitated the peculiari- 
ties of the “ open style ” in their own writings to give them the 
tang of Latinity. Thus those who could not write Latin con- 
soled themselves by writing Latin in English. 

But in Chaucer the convention is a necessity, not an affec- 
tation. Whether he learned the theory from Jean or not is im- 
material; he used the Frenchman’s prose version to aid him 
in securing openness in his own, following him often literally, 
but not slavishly; for he made vast improvements over Jean 
in both style and diction. But in this one particular he learned 
again from his old master of the Roman de la Rose. 
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